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POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE JUST SHALL LIVE BY FAITH. 
BY TRUTH. 


When the old serpent, on that fatal morn, 
Gained the fair presence of our mother Eve, 
He veiled his serpent-nature in the form 
Of man, with guile her pure mind to deceive. 


She listened, as the Tempter at her side, 
With oily tongue and bold, bland impudence, 
Affirmed the Day-spring of all truth had lied,— 
Base arch-accuser of Omnipotence. 
Accuser of the brethren, too, he stands 
The archetype of all his progeny, 
Who work his will, and devastate the lands 
Where peace should reign, and love and equity. 
The nations yet shall rise up and unite 
In peaceful arbitration, with a law 
Framed by the rule of Jesus, that the Right 
May be established, without aid from war. 
Then shall in all things be fulfilled the word 
And holy will of God, who changes never, 
When they become the kingdoms of the Lord, 
And of His Christ, and He shall reign forever. 
—Rocky Mountains, Colorado. 





A WOMAN’S QUESTION. 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 





Do you know you have asked for the costliest thing 
Ever made by the hand above— 





A woman's heart and a woman’s life 
And a woman’s wonderful love? 


Do you know you have asked for this priceless thing } 
As a child might ask for a toy? 

Demanding what others have died to win, 
With the reckless dash of a boy. 

You have written my lesson of duty out, 
Manlike you have questioned me— 

Now stand at the bar of my woman’s soul, 
Until I shall question thee. 


You require your mutton shall always be hot, 
Your socks and your shirts shall be whole; 

I require your heart to be true as God’s stars, 
And pure as heaven your soul. 

You require a cook for your mutton and beef, 
I require a far better thing; 

A seamstress you’re wanting for stockings and shirts, 
I look for a man and a king. 

A king for a beautiful realm called home, 
And a man that the maker, God, 

Shall look upon as he did the first, 
And say, “It is very good.” 


Iam fair and young, but the rose will fade 
From my soft, young cheek one day— 

Will you love me then, ’mid the falling leaves, 
As you did ’mid the bloom of May? 


Is your heart an ocean so strong and deep 
I may launch my all on its tide? 

A loving woman finds heaven or hell, 
On the day she is made a bride. 

I require all things that are grand and true, 
All things that a man should be; 

If you give this all, I would stake my life 
To be all you demand of me. 

If you cannot be this—a laundress and cook 
You can hire with little to pay: 

But a woman’s heart and a woman’s life 
Are not to be won that way. 





“THE AUDACITY OF IT.” 


This was the phrase used by an extremely 
intelligent woman the other day on seeing for 
the first time one of her own sex sitting in a 
pulpit with men. Strange! that the one de- 
partment of life with which women are sup- 
Posed to be most familiar,—that, namely, of 
teligious observances—should be the precise 
domain in which the intrusion of women is 
mostresented. The appearance of a woman as 
attorney in court might excite a smile; or her 
arrival as physician in a sick room might 
cause anxiety; but neither of these appari- 
tions would create such a shudder over her 
audacity as would the sight of a woman in 
the pulpit. Dr. Channing was a man at least 
fifty years in advance of his age, and it is not 
yet forty years since he censured certain wo- 








men for “forgetting the tenderness of their 
sex, and arguing on theology.” This he 
said, strangely enough, in an essay on “‘Ex- 
clusion and Denunciation in Religion;’’ and 
if one who personally excluded so few and 
denounced so little could yet say this, forty 
years ago, we cannot expect that the average 
man and woman will say anything better for 
ten years to come. 

Words are the milestones of ideas. I re- 
member when you could trace the successive 
stages of emancipation in our military re- 


| ports by the successive appearance of the 


word “slaves” ‘persons held to service,” 
“contrabands,”’ ‘“‘freedmen,”’ ‘colored peo- 
ple,” *‘people.”’ So it is observed in Eng- 
land that the word ‘‘employer’’ is only just 
beginning to replace the word ‘‘master’’ in 
statutes concerning labor. You may theo- 
rize as much as you please, yet your use of 
certain traditional words may betray you. 
The mere alarm about ‘‘insurrection”’ in Geor- 
gia shows that the political equality of the 
negro is not yet practically admitted, since 
among political equals there can be no such 
thing as insurrection. And Mr. Mill’s phrase 
‘the subjection of woman’’ is accepted, en- 
dorsed and emphasized, when a woman other- 
wise sensible charges another woman with 
‘‘audacity,” in standing upon the same plat- 
form with men. If the charge were of ‘‘stoop- 
ing from her place,’’ it would be a different 
thing, though this criticism might be no wiser. 
But the charge of ‘‘audacity”’ falls in with 
Mr. Mill’s line of argument; and so helps him 
and all of us. 

Let us welcome the audacity of women. 
Long may that daring standard wave! I re- 
member talking with an old black man with 
snow white hair, just out of slavery, in South 
Carolina, in 1863; and he could not get over 
his amazement at the bearing of the colored 
men in uniform. ‘De brack sojers dey so 
presumptious,’’ he said. ‘*Dey hold up dere 
head!’? This I took as a high compliment 
and inwardly resolved that my recruits, at 
least, should be as ‘‘presumptious” as I could 
make them. The effect of hearing women 
called ‘‘audacious” is to suggest the thought 
that a little more of well-behaved audacity 
might be an improvement. After all, as the 
able writer Bagehot well remarks, this feeling 
of the inferiority of woman is a relic of the 
early stages of society. ‘The non-combat- 
ant population is sure to fare ill during the 
ages of combat. But these defects” he adds, 
‘‘are cured or lessened; women have now mar- 
velous means of winning their way in the 
world; and mind without muscle has far 
greater force than muscle without mind.” 
(Physics and Politics, p.79.) 

Fortunately, one weapon always conceded 
to women is that of quiet satire. A dear old 
Quaker lady of my acquaintance turned this 
sort of argument against one of the other sex, 
the other day, with much serene wisdom. 
While she was waiting with other patients in 
the ante-room of an oculist, a certain gentle- 
man distinguished himself by his nervous so- 
licitude as to the pain of the coming opera- 
tion. She was to undergo the same thing 
first; and on her emerging, the prospective 
victim appealed to her to know if it had hurt 
her much. ‘‘Not very much!” she placid- 
ly answered, and added ‘tA man wouldn't 
mind it!’? The nervous individual saw the 
point of this mild reproof, and subsided. I 
wish that those who are ready to accuse wo- 
men of audacity, would always be equally ex- 
acting in the case of men, and would remem- 
ber that there is nothing really audacious ex- 
cept to undertake to do a thing and then to 
fail. 2. W. B. 





EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL BY DAVID 
LEE CHILD. 


In looking over the journal which my dear 
and honored husband kept while in Europe, 
in 1837, I find the following records, showing 
how strong an interest he took in the enfran- 
chisement of women. L. M. C. 

Wayland, Mass. 

“In Belgium, I traveled with a German 
clergyman, who seemed to be a good, sensible 
man. One day, our conversation led me to 
remark upon the injustice done to women by 
the laws in every country; especially in Eu- 
rope. He said they had been emancipated in 
Baden. Upon inquiry I found they could now 
make contracts and sign legal documents, 
whereas they had formerly not been permit- 
ted to do so. I told him that was a small 
step in advance; that my idea of justice was 
perfect equality with men in all legal rights; 
that I thought they ought to enter public life 
on equal terms with men, and take seats in 
Parliament, if they could be elected. 

***Ah, I should not like that,’ he replied. 

“T told him it was the true doctrine, never- 
theless, and was gaining ground both in Eng- 
land and America.”’ 





“French women have very delightful qual- 
ities, but they, above all others, are victims 
of the selfishness and sensuality of men. Per- 
haps I ought to except Asiatic women and 
American squaws; but the oriental women 
do not work so hard, and the Indians are not 
made such playthings, to call it by no worse 
name. So long as women are kept in an in- 
ferior position by the laws, and their educa- 
tion is so much neglected as it is in Europe, 
and in many parts of the United States, men 
ought to be held responsible for all the friv- 
olities, weaknesses, and immoralities, which 
they are so fond of attributing to women in 
the satires and dramas of all languages. 
They are kept ina state of helpless depend- 
ence, the education of a very large propor- 
tion of them is shamefully neglected, and thus 
unfortified, men, with all their knowledge of 
the world, and their control of the world’s 
wealth, attack their vanity with bribes, and 
their tenderness with smooth, seductive words, 
and then ridicule them for being what they have 
been taught to be. And what treasures men 
lose by pursuing this mistaken course! How 
thoughtlessly they fling away rich jewels, or 
dim their luster. What charming freedom 
and trustfulness would characterize our social 
relations, if men made women their compan- 
ions, instead of their victims and playthings! 
With what earnest helpfulness would women 
enter into all our pursuits, and share all our 
burdens, if our conduct toward them did not 
render them either timid and distrustful on 
the one hand, or bold, artful and heartless on 
the other! In all languages it has been pop- 
ular to denounce women as the authors of 
most of the evils in this life; and yet in all 
countries the laws and customs have trained 
them, from time immemorial, to that state of 
moral and intellectual weakness from which 
all follies and vices spring.” 


‘*No scene can be imagined more lively than 
a French Café. In the United States there is 
no such hum anywhere, except on Change. I 
entered one the other day, where, among nu- 
merous citizens, I saw many officers in rich 
uniforms, with a fine military bearing, a 
graceful self-poisedness of manner, that re- 
minded me of French chivalry in its most ro- 
mantic days. Four excellent musicians were 


playing spirit-stirring airs. Ope of them was ! 


a young woman, who played on the trumpet 
with as much power and ease as any man 
could have done. I have seen, here in Bel- 
gium, women at the head of large hotels, 
managing vessels, keeping counting rooms, 
varrying grain to market, handling the heavy 
bags as easily as men, tending horses, and 
manufacturing sugar. In fact, they seem 
especially condemned to drudgery; yet, under 
all the disadvantages of their position, clear- 
sightedness and intellectual energy shine forth, 
proving them to be by nature the equals of 
men.’’ 





“On the Canal of Furnes, I saw a woman, 
apparently alone, steering a large boat and at 
the same time tending the sails. She stood as 
firm, and had as good command of her craft, 
as cny skipper lever saw. The women seem 
to carry on all the marketing. In the rough- 
est weather, they may be seen trudging along 
for miles’ with loads balanced on their heads. 
I met one woman carrying a large basket of 
old horse-bones to market, to be converted in- 
to animal charcoal for the sugar manufacto- 
ries. These she would sell for about a cent a 
pound. I constantly met women leading don- 
keys heavily loaded with vegetables and other 
marketablecommodities. In crossing a bridge 
notfar from Nieuport, one of our horses, be- 
ing too smooth, slipped and fell on his side. 
The driver tried to help him to rise; but his 
efforts only made him struggle, sprawl, and 
fallagain. Then he tried to detach him from 
the barness; but he could not unhook the 
traces. Soon a handsome young womah came 
to our assistance. She ran to a carpenter’s 
shop and brought an apron-full of saw-dust, to 
enable the animal to obtainafoot-hold. Then 
she proceeded to unharness the horse, and help 
to raise him; which she did with as much vig- 
or, and far more judgment, than the man 
evinced. Nor did she quit till everything was 
set to rights. 





OBJECTIONS TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


“Tt is so uncomely to claim rights, so un- 
feminine to want to go amongst rough men to 
vote!” 

This charge of uncomeliness has its effect. 
Many women are driven back by it. I must 
confess I feel its influence, and would not, for 
my own sake, claim the right to vote on po- 
litical questions. But I am driven by a con- 
scientious sense of duty to claim, for the 
community, the right, the privilege, the bene- 
fit of having my vote. 

Then some will say, ‘‘You would, for the 
good of the community, sacrifice the purity 
that Woman acquires in her retired position.”’ 








Does she acquire it there? Why is Wo- 
man placed in a retired position? Why do 
we place any person or thing in a sheltered, 
elevated, well protected place? Because the 
person or thing is refined, pure, beautiful, 
we value them, and give them the place suited 
to them; but not to confine them in obscurity. 
No! when their valuable qualitics are needed 
they are summoned forth. Now, if Woman’s 
refinement belongs to her character, let us ac- 
cord her home and domestic duties, (when her 
way to them lies open) as a suitable position 
where she can reign supreme and undisturbed; 
but, as moral purity is one of the divine qual- 
ities which does not lose by having its influ- 
ence extended and imparted to others, let her 
come forth to give her unbribable vote, and 
then return to her position invigorated by the 
consciousness of having done her duty and 
thrown her mite into the scale of rectitude; 
while her moral purity is strengthened and 
elevated by an act of legitimate exercise. 

Another objection is our ‘inexperienced en- 
thusiasm.’’ Our gentlemen friends and poli- 
ticians say ‘You think, when you get Woman 
Suffrage, you will have the Millennium, but 
you little know the storms and /lifficulties you 
will have to enconnter afterwards.” 

We do not think that by gaining Woman 
Suffrage we shall bring the Millennium. We 
know there will be storms and difficulties to 
meet afterwards; but we do think that by 
gaining Woman Suffrage, we should lay hold 
of the rudder of a great ship and turn her in 
the right direction to meet all storms with 
safety. We are not alarmed by threatened 
davgers and difficulties. We know that half 
of them will disappear as we approach them. 
As to the other half, we feel that though 
when a thing is wrong we should dread all 
consequences, yet if it be right we should 
brave all consequences. 

“Ah! but,’? says a timid conscientious 
friend, ‘‘is it right ? Can this Woman ques- 
tion be right when bad people are laying hold 
of it and working vigorously for it? People 
who do not reverence the Bible, who do not 
love Chist, who want to multiply divorces 
and thus break the bonds of society.” 

There are a great many bad people in the 
world; indeed we all have our characteristic 
defects, and offend one another with them. 
There are also a great many wicked people 
who do things that shock us Ought we to go 
out of the world and leave it wholly to them ? 
“Oh! no,” you will say, ‘‘the world is ours as 
well as theirs and wide enough for us both to 
live and work in.” So is the Woman ques- 
tion. It is ours as well as theirs, and wide 
enough for both. It is world-wide; it belongs 
to the whole human race; it will benefit 
man as well as woman. 

Another objection our gentlemen friends 
and politicians bring against us, is: ‘You 
women do not take right views of government. 
You talk of moral influence, of moral rule. 
This all sounds very fine. You have a beau- 
tiful theory, but it won’t work in politics. It 
is not practical nor practicable. There are 
two sides to every question; expediency must 
be considered.” 

This is true; but expediency has been con- 
sidered. That side of the question has been 
tried, tried and found wanting. Have we not 
found bribery, corruption, confusion? Would 
it not be fair dealing and common sense, now, 
to try an infusion of the moral element, the 
beautiful theory? We do not despise expe- 
diency, but we deny its supremacy over mor- 
al principles. Perhaps there is justice in this 
accusation that we lean too exclusively to 
moral influence, that we women are too the- 
oretical. Might we not hint that men have 
been too exclusively practical, putting expe- 
diency at times in the place of a high moral 
principle, the neglect of which will at some 
future time bring grievous disorder? It is 
true there are two sides to every question, and 
to every existence. God made Man, male and 
female created He them, and He called their 
name Adam, a dual being composed, accord- 
ing to the previous objection, of more of the 
moral on one side and of more of the practical 
on the other. Perhaps He intended that, ac- 
cording to their different endowments, men 
and women should view both sides of every 
question, and thus come to just conclusions. 
If so, had they not better consult together 
and vote together, that they may bring into 
view the moral and practical sides of every 
question? S. SHARMAN. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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RETURN OF MRS. SOULE. 


Mrs. Caroline A. Soule of New York City, 
who sailed for Liverpool in the ‘“Erin,’? May 
8th, has taken a return passage in the ‘‘Eng- 
land,’ Sept. 22nd. “Mrs Soule has spent most 
of the summer in Scotland, making her home 
in Edinburgh for a month, and afterwards in 
the Highlands on the west coast. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Greorce Evior has nearly finished a new 
work of fiction, the first part of which will 
probably appear in the autumn. 

Mrs. M. J. Crark, of Kansas, preached at 
the Advent chapel in Westfield, Mass., last 
Sunday morning, and at the Universalist 
church in the afternoon. 

Miss Saran Bassett, of Crawfordsville, 
and Miss Anna Pace of La Grange, Mo., will 
go from this country as missionaries to Per- 
sia. They go under the direction of the Pres- 
byterian Board. 

Miss EsteLtte Tuompson of Vineland, N, 
J., is the editor of the Daily Advertiser of that 
progressive town, and also does a large share 
of the editorial work on the Weekly Adver- 
tiser, She is a lady of fine abilities and highly 
esteemed, 


Mrs. Katuarine Sepcwick WasipurN 
read in Stockbridge, recently, and read in 
Lee the next night. She is the daughter of 
the late Robert Sedgwick of New York, the 
granddaughter of the late Judge Sedgwick of 
Stockbridge; and her recitations are pro- 
nounced by a good critic fully equal to those 
of Mrs. Siddons. 


Mrs. Lyp1a M. Mitrarp, of Philadelphia, 
has just completed a fine translation in ‘tens 
metre’’ of the description of Achilles’ Shield, 
from the Greek of the eighteenth book of 
Homer’s Iliad, which will probably be pub- 
lished this season, together with her transla- 
tions from German, Latin and the Swedish of 
Tegnér, and perhaps some of her original 
poems. 

Miss Maria Wuitney, sister of Professor J, 
D. Whitney, of Harvard, is to be Professor 
of the Modern Languages in the Smith Fe- 
male College at Northampton. Saran W, 
Humpurey, the daughter of the late Presi- 
dent Humphrey, an accomplished lady, will 
be Professor of Social Culture, her duties bee 
ing to organize and direct in the Social de- 
partment of the College. 

Dr. Saran W. Devott, of Portland, Me., 
delivered a very interesting and instructive 
lecture on Dress Reform to the ladies of that 
city, on Tuesday of last week. Dr. Devoll 
isa member of the Maine State Medical Asso- 
ciation. We believe that she and Dr, A, 
Tyne, of Providence, R. L., are the only lady 
members of State societies inthe country. Is 
Massachusetts behind the times? 

Mrs. Susan Wittiams, of Sutton, Mass., 
recently died at the age of eighty-four. She 

yas noted throughout that part of the State 
for her efforts to raise soldiers for the late 
war, giving to each one who enlisted five dol- 
lars and her blessing. She was very popular 
with the soldiers of the town, and after the 
war the survivors were invited to her house, 
where they were hospitably received, and, in 
return, gave her an album with the photograph 
of every soldier in it. 


Miss Estuer J. Trimbre of Philadelphia, 
is making engagements with schools and Col- 
leges for a course of instruction in literature, 
rhetoric and elocution, and will give private 
lessons to classes or individuals. For the last 
four years, her instruction has been confined 
to the classes of Swarthmore College. The 
success of her work in that Institution is at- 
tested by those who have witnessed its Com- 
mencements and other public exercises. 

Miss JERROLD, daughter of the late Doug- 
las Jerrold, has obtained an order from the 
Court of Chancery, giving her absolute pos- 
session of the £2000 which was raised after 
the death of her father for the benefit of his 
widow and unmarried daughter. Since 1857 
the income arising therefrom has been paid 
40 the widow during her life, and afterward 
to the daughter, but recently a brother who 
is in America claimed to be entitled, on the 
death of his sister, to a share in the capital, 
Hence the proceedings which have resulted 
in the decision mentioned. 

Miss Susan Hats, sister of Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, is passing the summer at Mt, 
Desert. Very often a boat may be seen making 
good time as it speeds across in the bright 
morning or the opal-colored evening light, 
from one of the high, rocky islands that bound 
Bar Harbor on the north. This boat contains 
a party of highly-educated and traveled per- 
sons, who, under the guidance of Miss Hale, 
paint in waier-colors out-of-doors for a few 
hours each day, when there is no fog nor rain, 
Miss Hale herself is an accomplished water- 
colorist, having studied in the best schools 
abroad, and her fresh energy in walking about 
among the woods and rocks of the islands of 
this region, as weil as in rowing to pictur- 
esque nooks along the shore, where the sea 
ripples on a pebbly beach or beats into small 
caves, gives a sort of English tone of life ta 
her party, otherwise accustomed, as most 
Americans are, to the languid indolence of 
a summer vacation. 
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THE POOR OF THE MACLEAN ASYLUM. 


Epitors Journav.—A lady in Boston recent- 
ly bequeathed $30,000 to the poor of the Mc- 
Lean Asylum. The Woman’s JouRNAL com- 
mended very highly this misapplied gift. 

The question is—who are the poor of that 
Asylum, owned by the wealthy men of the 
State, whose lowest price for board is $20 per 
week? Not the patients, surely, who pay that 
price; nor were the patients who, ten years 
ago, paid, as the lowest price, $10 per week 
—yet, to the certain knowledge of the writer, 
some of these ladies were in their position so 
wretchedly poor, that, when necessity required 
an extra article for special use, they could not 
obtain it and were compelled to do the best 
they could under the circumstances, render- 
ing their dire necessities visible to whoever 
satin the attic, fourth story, with them, and 
who slept with them on the fifth story in the 
Dome. 

Not only this, they were not provided with 
bedding enough to be comfortable, and were 
so short of clothing, in a general way, al- 
though the friends were frequently sending to 
satisfy the insatiable maw which was perpet- 
ually calling for more, with the apology that 
the patients destroyed their things; an apol- 
ogy which, to my certain knowledge, so far 
as my observation extended during seventeen 
weeks, was utterly false. Not one patient de- 
stroyed a single article to my knowledge dur- 
ing that time. 

By the arrangements practiced I was re 
duced to one pair of hose without washing 
during five weeks, after which, being a little 
more favorably situated, I washed them in my 
bathing tub in the evening, hung them out of 
the window to dry during the night, “hid” 
them in the day and finished drying them the 
next night. Meanwhile I dressed my feet and 
ankles with newspapers and rubber boots, 
feeling as grand perhaps as a ‘‘Lord. Admi- 
ral,’’ to know that it was not discovered. 

Last fall a journeyman mechanic sent his 
wife to the McLean Asylum, having signed a 
document reading to thiseffect: After enter- 
ing on the three calendar months, if removed 
before the expiration of that time without the 
consent and recommendation of the doctor, 
the board must be paid for the three months, 
and so on from time to time. The price of 
board to be decided hereafter. 

When this hard working, unfortunate man 
removed his wife, he had to pay twenty-five 
dollars a week for her board. Probably he 
would not have carried her there had he 
known the price. He thought that because 
his wife’s brother was acquainted with some 
of the managers he would be favored in every 
respect on that account. 

This may be the class of people the gener- 
ous donor proposed to help, while this is the 
very class which such kind of help puts down, 
making board still higher in this institution, 
which is already, groaning under its accumu- 
lated wealth; so aristocratic that the price is 
raised from time to time to be in keeping with 
its exalted position pecuniarily; insomuch 
that the laboring class will not patronize it, if 
they know, before entering, what it will cost 
on retiring from it. One great crying evil, 
in these institutions, is the stealing of the pa- 
tients’ clothes. The discipline is unspeakably 
more trying than is the disease from which 
they suffer. M. U. F. 

Salem, Mass. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN MINNESOTA. 


Epirors JournaL:—It has seemed for a 
long time that I must obey the impelling spir- 
it within me, and write a few lines for your 
paper. More especially, as I have looked in 
vain during several months for so much as a 
single item with regard to the progress of the 
good work in Minnesota. But the time will 
come, and probably is not far distant, when 
Minnesota, the “land of sky-tinted waters,” 
will make quite as much stir in regard to the 
rights of women as her more favored sister 
states have done. More favored I say, for it 
has been in but few places in this State, that 
the “good seed”? of Equal Rights has been 
sown, and, to many of its worthy people 
**Equal Rights” is an unknown term. 

Once in a while, when I venture to inquire 
as to the “‘status’’ of some good sister on this 
question, I receive but a surprised look, and 
immediately understand that ignorance pre- 
vails in that quarter. Finally, after spending 
sometime in giving the requisite explanations 
and advancing my own private opinions, I 
try once more to sound the depths of her un- 
derstanding. And I find, alas, that depth is 
wanting, and am rewarded for my efforts with 
a “yes?” pronounced with two or three circum- 
flexes, accompanied by one of those grand old 
society smiles that may mean everything or 
nothing, whichever is most agreeable to the 
person upon whom it isinflicted. Nine times 
out of ten I am regarded as—well, as ‘‘one 
of those strong-minded women, you know,”’ 
whose society is rather avoided; for it is not 
yet quite the fashion to recognize such per- 
sonages, and it is the fashion, strictly followed 
by this good sister—to wear the skirts drawn 
back so tightly that ‘‘waddling and wiggling” 
describe perfectly the manner in which these 

“ladies of the period,” walk. 
Well, dear editors, after such an encounter 
I retire with colors at half-mast; and—shall 


I confess it?—I sigh and say to myself, ‘It is | treated legally, as though the only protection 


not time, we must wait till “the fair sex’ (is 
not that a sweet term?) can pronounce ‘‘yes” 
with a decided falling inflection, eschewing 
entirely the abominable circumflex. 

I do not wish to be understood as implying 
that there are no good, earnest advocates of 
the cause in Minnesota. Far from it: but, 
judging from the prevailing silence maintained 
on the subject, they are mostly of that class 
whose innate modesty causes them to wait 
quietly for some mortal more favored than 
themselves in the powers of speech, to set the 
ball in motion. Who will perform that good 
office for us? 

Have ypu heard of, or do any of your read- 
ers know of an “Equal Rights Society” in 
Minnesota? If so, may I not hope fur some 
response to my inquiries as to condition, man- 
ner of conducting, place, etc., in fact anything 
of interest in that peculiar line of work? 

The temperance movement seems to be gain- 
ing ground daily, and that fact alone is of 
great encouragement to the friends of Equali- 
ty; for the former seems to be the forerunner 
of the latter. Many, especially the women, 
are becoming convinced of the great power 
that would be exerted in Temperance Reform, 
if all citizens irrespective of sex possessed the 
right of Suffrage. Jspa B. 

Lake City, Minnesota. 





MY OWN EXPERIENCE. 


Ep1tors JourNAL.—I am heart and hand 
with you and the cause which you represent. 
My own life has been one full of experience, 
not always pleasant, yet profitable. At twen- 
ty-four I became a widow and was the moth- 
er of two little boys. Sensitive and timid, I 
was well nigh crushed by the blow which be- 
reft me of my ‘‘all in all.”’ At length, stern 
necessity, the ‘‘mother of invention,’’ roused 
me to action. I took in sewing until it began 
to tell upon my health. Then I took to can- 
vassing for a valuable article; detesting the 
work, yet realizing that it was honorable. I 
was determined to succeed and did succeed 
beyond my wildest hope. In three years I 
was general agent for New England with a 
fine salary, and better still, with hosts of warm 
friends. I made it a rule to learn something 
from every family with whom I came in con- 
tact. I rejoiced with those who rejoiced, and 
wept with those who mourned. The latter I 
pointed to Jesus—my own refuge from the 
storms of life. 

I think I learned more while canvassing 
during those three years,then I could possibly 
have done in any other way of the real wants 
of humanity. I could write volumes upon 
this subject alone, but will trespass but little 
longer upon your time. Were I to lecture, I 
would exhort mothers who ‘‘rock the cradles of 
America” to strengthen the minds of her 
daughters to spurn the man who would dare 
insinuate that for which she would bury her 
head in shame, were it known to the world. 
God knows we have great need of strong- 
minted women in this respect. It would be 
better for men as well as society at large if we 
had more of them. A principle is not a prin. 
ciple until it has been tested. I have met 
many a high toned lady, who would draw her 
immaculate skirts about her, and ‘‘make a 
wide circuit lest she should wander too nigh,” 
some less fortunate sister. _ 

But could this same pure Christian lady re- 
sist such temptation as had ruined these? 
Who can tell? Charity! charity! my soul 
cries aloud for strong-minded charitable wo- 
men—for mothers who will instill ethical 
truths into the minds of their children, as they 
would the fundamental rules of arithmetic or 
the making of a good loaf of bread. 

There is much more I would gladly say 
about our boys, and about Woman’s duty to- 
ward them; but I must forbear; if you like 
I will write you again. Mary E, Bates, 

East Hampton, Mass. 





WOMEN ARE NOT PROTECTED. 


Recently the community was startled by the 
claim of a young lady toa certain man, as 
being the father of her child, when some 
comrade of his, to screen his friend, swore 
that he had participated in the affair. The 
same community is again shocked, with the 
tidings that another young lady of sixteen 
years, has fallen a victim to this hopeful num- 
ber two, who also refuses to marry her, mak- 
ing a similar charge against her. Now while 
society and the law screen these apologies for 
men, society and the law set their seal of de- 
nunciation upon the victims of such villains. 
And so long as men, shielded by the law, can 
thus play into each other’s hands, bidding de- 
fiance to Woman, so long it is cowardice in 
her, if she does not join hands with others 
and rise up against such injustice, arming 
herself even, with a six-shooter, if driven to 
that emergency. Give us the noonday 
‘tramp’? and the midnight assassin, rather 
than such legalized villainy. These have not 
the power to spread a disgrace in our pathway, 
which is unspeakably worse than the serpent’s 
sting, pestilence, famine and sword. 

While Woman is compelled to pay, either 
directly orindirectly, for the protection which 
she is presumed to receive, she has never been 
consulted about the protection that her neces- 





sities required. Indeed she has always been 


she needed was on man’s account. Just 
enough of this to keep her in working order 
for his varied purposes, as ‘tan help-meet for 
him.” 

Objections are made toWoman’s demand for 
protection, as tending to ‘‘free love.” But 
this demand is farthest from it possible. While 
mattersremain as now, an unprincipled man 
having bought ruin into one household, may 
as an unmarried man proceed from house to 
house. But recently, the last son died of a 
man who had three victims, at one time, on 
the hands of the community, all of whom he 
had engaged to marry. But if the law had 
held him as it should, married to the first, it 
would have saved him from disgracing him- 
self; or would else have cons. gned him to the 
punishment of a bigamist. 

This would not be a very desirable liability 
to dog his footsteps; yet itshould be attached 
to every legally married man, who should 
proceed, as do often the evil disposed, who 
can never be restrained except through some 
stringent measure which the well being of 
society demands. 

No law was ever too sacred to be improved 
by Man’s or Woman’s hands; else statute law 
would never have been inaugurated because a 
natural law preceded it, in all things, which 
cannot be blotted out, so it is possible for man, 
if he have his wits about him, to improve 
upon ‘‘old usages’? of kings who carpeted 
their floors with bulrushes, while their sub- 
jects plowed their lands with old chairs, with 
one leg in the ground, the sire guiding it by 
the pommel and the son dragging it by the 
rung, as has been seen, even in our owncoun- 
try. Such a law as a woman proposes would 
save many a man, woman and child from 
ruin, disgrace and infamy, instead of screen- 
ing the guilty from punishment or inflicting 
misery upon the unoffending,as the law actu- 
ally does today. M. U. F. 

Salem, Mass. 





MOUNT DESERT. 


Although not one of that little Athenian 
Club, the fame of whose poetry and prose, 
tea and toast, has a mysterious charm for out- 
side mortals, and from whose members come 
the graceful letters in the columns of the 
Woman’s JourNAL, tempting travelers to 
join the gay butterflies at Satatoga, or the 
more quiet company in peaceful farmhouses, 
may I, to whom the happiness of every Wo- 
man Suffragist is dear, bid them come to this 
little haven, this little oasis on Mt. Desert, and 
if the picture I draw be not equally attractrive, 
it is because association with the cultured 
President of their Club, the wit and wisdom 
of its brave men and fair women has been ¢e- 
nied me, and not that nature has not lavished 
on this little island her rarest combination of 
gifts. 

The favorite route is by the 6 p. m. train 
from Boston, connecting, Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, with the Steamer Lewiston, and arriv- 
ing at South West Harbor and Bar Harbor, 
the two ports on the island, at 12 m. and 2 Pp. 
M. respectively, the following day. The sail 
from Portland is delightful; at Rockland, the 
first landing, one can see the sunrise on the 
Camden Hills, then by Castine, memorable to 
all women for its brave defense by the accom- 
plished Huguenot, Madame La Tour, then by 
Rosier, Deer Isle, Sedgwick and Isle au Haut; 
till before the happy traveler rises 


“The gray and thunder smitten pile 
That marks afar the Desert Isle.” 


From South West Harbor to Bar Harbor, 
fifteen miles, we cross the beautiful waters of 
Frenchman’s Bay, and learn much of the to- 
pography of the island, its mountain ranges, 
bold cliffs and promontories, pebbly shores and 
wonderful rocks. On our right lie the five 
Porcupine Islands, on our left the ledges, with 
balance and pulpit rocks resting on their dark 
background of fir and evergreen. With a lit- 
tle sigh of regret we see the steamer enter 
the harbor at the bar, and hear the salutes’ 
from the yachts anchored inthe bay. One 
of these is owned by a young Boston million- 
aire, whose initials adorns some of our finest 
buildings, and whose unaffected manners and 
genial courtesy give hope that the great wealth 
soon to be at his disposal will be wisely 
used— perchance an endowment to Har- 
vard with the admission of women as the con- 
dition of acceptance, and by a donation to 
Lucy Stone for the education of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. Could philanthropy or 
charity find worthier recipients? 

The greatest length of the island is four- 
teen miles, and its greatest breadth eight 
miles; its three towns, Tremont, Mount Desert 
and Eden, contain nine mountains, all easy 
of access, and seven lakes. A charming 
drive of twenty-two miles makes the circuit 
of the island, through the Gorge, and by the 
Otter Cliffs that rise from the sea one hundred 
and twelve feet. From mountain and shore 


one looks in silent admiration; no words of 


mine can compare with Whittier’s description 
of it in his legend of ‘‘Mogg Megone.” 

The white cedar, arbor vitae, larch, hem- 
lock and Norway pine—graceful ferns and 
delicate violets are here in profusion; long 
summer afternoons have we sat in the green 
moss with the scarlet bunch berries around 
us, and the grand old ocean surging among 





the rocks almost at our feet. 


A pedestrian tour to the summit of the high- 
est peak, Green Mountain, or Adams Grave, 
named by some gentlemen of the Coast Sur- 
vey when they found it to be just outside of 
the village of ‘‘Eden,” leaves the memory of 
a delightful day. When the atmosphere is 
clear, Mount Katahdin, its only superior, can 
be seen from its summit; one can drive by the 
carriage road, but we walked, thanks to the 
rare union of mountain and sea air, up the 
mountain and back to our hotel at Bar Har- 
bor, a distance of about nine miles, without 
fatigue. A pleasant drive to Schooner Head 
introduced us toa little group of wonders— 
the schooner on the rocks with jib and main- 
sail set needs no interpreter—here too is the 
“Oven,”’ accessible only at low tide, the 
“Spouting Horn,” a cleft in the rock reach- 
ing to low water, and through which, at cer- 
tain tides and winds, the surf is dashed over 
the tops of the trees. A short distance brings 
us to ‘*Profile Head,” and it is possible, if one 
prefer, to walk, by a well trodden path by the 
shore, through lovely woods to this spot. 
Yachting, rowing and fishing offer varied 
pleasure for the summer weeks. At twilight 
the little bay is dotted with row boats; many 
of the young ladies row very finely and look 
very pretty in their loose yachting suits of 
dark blue flannel, the young gentlemen wear 
knee breeches, and, shall 1 whisper it, girls? 
yes, we, who have been the subject of satire 
so long, may justly do so,—they wear padded 
scarlet, blue or black hose. Masquerades and 
Lady Washington tea-parties, Dramatic en- 
tertainments and concerts make the evenings 
very gay, for many New York and Philadel- 
phia guests think them a necessity; others 
prefer the early evening rest and quiet morn- 
ing stroll to different places of historic inter 
est. This little island was the scene of many 
conflicts in the early days of the struggle be- 
tween the French and English. Here are seen 
the ruins of the ill-fated colony of St. Saur- 
eur, and through desolation and disaster Cham- 
plain’s name, ‘‘Monts Deserts,”’ clings as a rec- 
ollection of its past only, for its happy fu- 
ture is assured. The deer still linger in its 
forests, the raven and bald eagle hover over 
its mountains, the trout in their quiet brooks, 
the clinging moss—all bid me lay aside my 
pen, or if the rich tints of late September 
draw strangers hither, to ask them to leave its 
treasures ungathered, for they are the results 
of years of freedom and loneliness. Such 
would be the wish of her, a traveler in many 
lands, who first led me to Monant Desert, and 
from whose little monograph I quote my clos- 
ing words—‘‘It is the Isle of Shoals and Wa- 
chusett; Nahant and Monadnock; Newport 
and the Catskills.” I. MM. K. 

Bar Harbor, Mount Desert. 





“COMMON-PLACE WOMEN.” 





A writer in Scribner’s for July makes this 
statement: ‘‘Choose any artist that you know, 
and ask him to give you his idea of the com- 
mon-place, and my word for it, he points you 
to a middle-aged woman.”’ There is the indict- 
ment, and here is the proof. ‘‘The thing 
proves itself. There is a creature jogging on 
leisurely at midday in the sight of all men 
along a well-tramped road. The mists of 
dawn are far behind her; she has not yet 
reached the shadows of evening. The soft- 
ness and blushes, and shy sparkling glances of 
the girl she was, have long been absorbed into 
muddy, thick skin, sodden outlines, rational 
eyes. There are crow’s feet at either temple, 
and yellowish blotches on the flesh below the 
soggy under jaw.”’ 

Here, O wife and mother, is your portrait. 
What do you say to it? Not flattering? No, 
I should say not. Not true? Well, that is 
another thing. Our critic goes on to say that 
the charm of silly girls is that they ‘‘bear 
white shields of expectations.’’ I like the 
phrase; it is pretty. But he alsosays: ‘*The 
middle-aged woman expects nothing; she has 
proved, gauged it all. She does not carry a 
white shield, that we all can see, but a basket 
of undarned stockings. Her talk is of butter 
and cures for catarrh, and if she adverts to 
roses it is to tell you the secret of her success 
in raising them, and the manure which they 
prefer.” 

It is hard to determine which side of this 
many-sided accusation to answer first, or 
whether to answer any of them. Every wo- 
man knows for herself just how much or how 
little truth there is in the charge of aggravat- 
ed commonplaceness, as applied to her, or to 
her circle of middle-aged acquaintances. In 
the first place the picture is a caricature; and 
in the second, the resemblance is strong 
enough to enable us to identify the originals. 
For the sake of the argument, perhaps it is 
best to acknowledge the truthfulness of it, 
and to proceed at once to causes and after- 
wards to remedies. 

To begin with, it is a comfort to reflect that 
commonplaceness is not a vice—that, ‘on the 
contrary, it is generally esteemed a virtue in 
its way, inasmuch as commonplace people are 
less liable than others to depart from the beat- 
en track of social prejudices. Commonplace- 
ness is eminently conservatism, and therefore 
respectable, and therefore desirable in women. 
Besides, have we not always been told that 

“the way to a man’s heart was through his 
stomach?’’ And is not every woman suppos- 





ed to be trying to find the way to some man’s 





heart? Hence the consideration of ‘butter’ 
and kindred subjects. Is not Woman’s pecu- 
liar mission that of nurse? hence “ecatarrh” 
remedies. And is it not a lovely trait in wo- 
men that they love flowers? hence the neces- 
sity to know something of ‘“‘manures.” Al) 
these acquirements are reckoned as peculiarly 
womanly by men, and therefore by women, 
and might belong as well to the most gifted 
woman as to the least. And as for the stock- 
ing-basket, has not that always been esteemed 
the very chiefest badge of excellence in wo- 
men? Even today, when hosiery is so cheap 
that it is time wasted for anybody with any- 
thing to do to sit darning them, the prejudice 
in favor of patiently weaving new threads 
into old fabrics from which the next day’s 
wear divorces them, remains, and agricultural 
societies offer premiums for samples of darn- 
ing. These same societies offer premiums for 
patchwork quilts that induce little girls of ten, 
who should be building up bone and muscle 
for future well-developed women, to sit hours 
upon hours bending over this ugly and sense- 
less labor; and ‘‘quilts” are deemed certificates 
of character. 

It cannot, therefore, be that these domestic 
accomplishments constitute the sin of com- 
monplaceness. The real offense lies in the 
“muddy, thick skin, sodden outlines, crow’s 
feet at either temple, and yellowish blotches 
on the flesh below the soggy under jaw.” It 
lies in the want of grace, vivacity, intelligence. 
It is not enough that a woman should be sim- 
ply one of the three types selected by our au- 
thor— ‘‘domestic machine, fool, saint’’— or 
rather she should refuse to be either of these, 
to the exclusion of her riglit to be a thinking, 
observing, reasoning creature, with an indi- 
viduality of her own. Persons of strong indi- 
viduality may escape the leading tendency of 
monotonous and unintellectual pursuits; the 
average mass of humanity cannot without an 
effort. 


It seems unwarrantably cruel for men, who 
insist so strongly upon the traditions of a past 
age for women, to sneer at the very perfection 
of their constantly iterated idea, which is the 
commonplace. YetI am glad they do it, if 
women will only take the hint and act upon 
it. If they will think it for this reason any 
the more essential to cultivate brains, let them 
be ridiculed for the lack of them. If it will 
make them strive after charms of manner and 
conversation to be told they are unlovely at 
middle age without them, let them be told so. 
Men have never been particularly considerate 
in their criticisms on the distinguishing traits 
of our sex; and since we have borne so long 
to be spoken to and of as if we were without 
sensibility, it is not worth our while to shrink 
now from a little contempt that may be good 
for us. We have permitted the unreasonable 
requirements of those whom we loved with an 
undiscriminating affection to become to us the 
law of our being and the gospel of our hearts. 
We have not inquired whether it was best for 
us or for them that we should practice this 
subserviency—we have simply yielded with- 
out question. They have told us it was un- 
becoming in us to oppose our opinions to 
theirs, and therefore we have not done it. 
What compliance could excel this, that ac- 
cepts the word of the interested party as to 
our duty toward that party? Our reward has 
been a public sentiment to the effect that our 
virtue was in proportion to our willingness to 
be thought brainless on the one hand, and an 
undisguised private contempt on the other. 
Nowadays, however, the contempt is more 
open, and suggests the inquiry in our minds 
as to whether it is not deserved. 


Our author tells us that ‘Young girls, with 
that misty dawn about them, may lack both 
beauty and wit; but there is a charm in their 
untainted homeliness, in the ardor of their 
foolishness. They pour forth their thoughts 
in silly school essays, and they run no deeper 
than roses and moonlight and eternal friend- 
ships. They talk all day long about their lov- 
ers and pretty finery and we listen with delight 
to it all, and do not ask for common-sense 
any more than we would in the chatter of the 
swallows building their nests,’? More than 
that, you have affected to think that for women 
to get into their heads ideas that were above 
‘lovers and pretty finery,’’ was equal to a to- 
tal destruction of all that is sweet and charm- 
ing in young womanhood. You have put obe- 
dience above intelligent right thinking, and 
a knowledge of household affairs above every 
other kind of knowledge for women. When 
you have reduced women to the requirements 
of your own rules, she has disgusted you, and 
you have sneeredat her. But itis what might 
have been expected, being the logical result 
of false premises. 

Why is not a middle-aged man common- 
place? Do you answer that plenty of them 
are? That is true, but not quite in the way 
that women are. A commonplace man has 
not allowed his face to take on a ‘‘sodden” 
look nor his under-jaw to get “‘soggy”’ through 
the same causes. He has been every day, if 
he is a business man, in contact with real 
events anda variety of people. He is com- 
pelled, by the exigencies of trade, to keep the 
run of current events. He is compelled, by 
being a citizen of a Republican country, to 
know something about politics and the science 
of government. He must read newspapers 
enough to give him a certain air of intelli- 
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gence. In short, he is continually pushed for- 
ward and forced to know something. Besides, 
the necessity of acting and deciding for him- 
self gives him a facility and promptness that 
those accustomed to wait for orders cannot 
have. 

For a woman to be old—and she is old the 
day she ceases to be young—is an offense. 
Andwhy? Because she has not provided a 
supply of charms to come after the charm of 
mere youth. If we had the common sense to 
do this, we should hear less about being old, 
and nothing at all about being commonplace. 
Monotonous as are the cares that devolve upon 
Woman, they do not of necessity extinguish 
all desire for a part in the active concerns of 
life, nor quench all thirst for knowledge. Nei- 
ther do they render impossible the attainment 
of graces of body or mind, if the person bur- 
dened with them resolves upon the possession 
of such graces. With a margin of allowance 
for individual disabilities, it is a matter of 
simple will whether a woman will sink to a 
domestic machine or cultivate herself into an 
attractive member of society. 

It has been sufficiently proven by scientific 
observation that to cultivate brain power is 
to strengthen the whole body and prolong life. 
You say such and such a woman is just the 
woman to be a mother, because she is too 
commonplace to be anything else, which 
makes you feel sure she will devote all her 
time and strength to her children. What an 
absurdity! Just observe the children of your 
commonplace mothers. Are they healthier or 
handsomer than the children of the woman 
who is so full of lifeand nerve force? Nota 
particle. On the contrary, they are even 
more liable to fall victims to disease, first from 
an actual lack of vital force, and secondly, 
from a lack of knowledge concerning their 
physical requirements. ‘This woman may 
give her whole time and thoughts to her chil- 
dren; but towhat purpose? She makes them 
fine clothes, and doses them when they are 
sick. But are they as well off iu the end as 
the children of a different woman, who gives 
her care intelligently, and thinks less about 
fine clothes? The latter woman spends a 
portion of her time in acquiring and impart- 
ing that which makes her and her children 
both useful and agreeable, thereby adding to 
the world’s happiness and progress. 

We shall never know to what an extent the 
race has suffered through the want of intellec- 
tual culture in women—suffered congenitally 
and accidentally. It is altogether too late in 
the world’s history, at all events for women— 
the majority of whom under the conditions of 
their existence must be more commonplace 
than otherwise—tamely to submit to be open- 
ly caricatured by those who have so grudging- 
ly yielded the demands of the age for them. 
At the same time, it becomes us to take under 
consideration all such hints that we might 
and ought to be something that we are not. 
If men have come at last openly to confess 
that we do not satisfy them intellectually, 
we have the same incentive to violate the old 
traditions that we formerly had to obey them. 

The men of the present are ready reason- 
ers, and not afraid of traditions, so far as 
they are concerned. Everything must be 
proved that might by any chance result profi- 
tably to them, as men and masters of the 
world of events. Every step they take in 
their rapid advance leaves us so much farther 
behind, if we are still to sit down with our 
butter and catarrh remedies, taking no 
thought of what is going on around us. As 
long as the little country girl crooks her soft 
young bones over patch-work and the little 
city girl is made the victim of flounces, fur- 
belows, frizzes, and improper hours and diet, 
and so long as neither of them are taught 
any real useful knowledge, but only the im- 
perative duty of following the last absurd 
fashion and the disgrace of not being mar- 
ried in their teens—just so long shall we con- 
tinue to resemble, more than we like to ac- 
knowledge, the picture of the middle-aged 
woman quoted above. 

As long as we are content to make no re- 
monstrance, the increasing arts of civiliza- 
tion will continue to augment our cares in- 
stead of lessening them. If we chose, we 
could prevent the increase of luxury in living. 
Could we do that, we should give a direction 
to the advancement of science and art in which 
we might have our share, and which would 
elevate instead of enervating the race. In- 
stead of bending over sewing-machines day af- 
ter day to increase our ruffles ad infinitum, sup- 
pose we were to attempt to cultivate here, in 
this climate that so much resembles the Gre- 
cian, a Greek type of beauty and accompany- 
inghealth? Suppose we determined upon ele- 
gant simplicity in all our appliances, our fur- 
niture and dress, and upon bestowing more 
thought on the furnishing of our brains? 
There is danger, of course, that in the begin- 
ning men would call us “strong-minded.” 
Well, we have the alternative, as we have 
said, between that and being called weak- 
minded. I do not see that if we accepted the 
former we should lose either in self-respect or 
the respect of our masculine critics. It is not 
for me, of course, to plan a new method by 
which all are to be benefitted, but it is for ev- 
ery woman, maid or matron, who is in danger 
of becoming odiously commonplace, to strug- 
gle against it even to the extent of sacrificing 





that day’s indigestible dessert or one row of 
exquisitely fine ‘‘knife plaiting.”’—Dorothy D. 
in San Francisco Call. 
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FOUR NEW REASONS. 


Mrs. Eliza Sprout Turner, of Chadd’s Ford, 
Pa., well known to the readers of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, has recently written a capital 
argument for Woman Suffrage in tract form, 
entitled ‘Four quite new reasons why you 
should wish your wife to vote.” We publish 
the *two first reasons this week, and next 
week, will give our readers the remainder. 
FOUR QUITE NEW REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD 

WISH YOUR WIFE TO VOTE. 

Did I say quitenew? That may be rather 
too bold; perhaps I had better say relatively 
new, and absolutely in the interest of the sex 
at present on the throne. Why should all 
these questions be argued so ertirely from the 
feminine standpoint? I believe that man is 
fully as important a portion of the human 
race as Woman, and entitled to fully the 
same respect and consideration, and therefore 
I for one have no idea of depriving him of so 
essential an advantage as that of suffrage, 
and giving it exclusively to Woman. It is 
true that the late lamented editor of the 7ri- 
bune was once heard to say, in an unguarded 
moment, that any Woman might have his 
vote and welcome; and I believe the saying 
has been echoed by others. But while we ap- 
preciate this enthusiastic devotion on their 
part, we feel that it would be ungenerous in 
us to take them at their word. What, relin- 
quish that precious freedom for which our 
fathers dared (and caused our mothers to 
dare) hunger and cold and banishment and 
torch and scalping-knife in bleak New Eng- 
land? What, fish up all that tea, and submit 
to taxation, and give up that representation 
for which our fathers braved (and caused 
our mothers to brave) the privations and des- 
olations of our glorious revolution? What, 
calmly offer us, and in your magnanimity try 
to make us look upon as worthless, that price- 
less independence for which you would your- 
selves at any moment risk (and cause your 
wives to risk) your lives, your fortunes, your 
children, everything else that you (and your 
wives) hold dear? Oh, indeed, my brothers, 
I fear it would be too much. 

I know there are several things to be said 
in favor of such an arrangement; men, as a 
class, are liable to certain incapacitating 
vices from which women, as a class, are ex- 
empt; intemperance, for instance, deducts 
from each generation of men an important 
percentage of those who would otherwise be 
competent to citizenship; it being obvious 
that any individual, whatever his talent or 
cultivation, who is liable to unforeseen at- 
tacks of insanity or imbecility, is unfit to be 
trusted with the interests of other citizens; 
still, not even for this would I withhold from 
those who are worthy the exercise of their 
rights. 

There is another argument on this side, 
which comes with still greater show of rea- 
son, viz.: that man, who is as a rule the 
bread-winner, ought not to be drawn away 
from his proper business by the distractions 
of politics. Business is business, and must 
be attended to; a man’s first duty is to his 
wife and children. and anything that inter- 
feres with his proficiency as a collector of 
supplies, is so much neglect of them. Now 
it is well known that in the present state of 
competition in trade, unceasing vigilance 
alone is the price of success. On the other 
hand, the wife, relieved from the struggle for 
family subsistence, has more time to devote 
to matters of generalinterest. Her mind, un- 
confused by the complications of business, 
can apply itself more systematically to poli- 
tics; and especially, being spared the demor- 
alizing influences to which her husband is sub- 
jected, she ought, with the same amount of 
native intellect, to be able to attain a higher 
and purer ideal of statesmanship. 

Moreover, her home engagements, being 
generally made with herself, and not, as in 
his case, with others, can be more readily ad- 
justed to suit unusual calls; for instance, she 
can go to deposit her vote to-day, and finish 
embroidering Nellie’s coat tomorrow. And 
so it would seem only reasonable that man, 
already so over-burdened, should be spared as 
much as possible all the oppression of poli- 
tics. 

Still, even here I would beware lest, under 
pretense of relieving you from burdens, we 
should deprive you of rights. Therefore, ad- 
mitting that, as above stated, a large minori- 
ty of you are incompetent to citizenship, by 
reason of that unfortunate little weakness 
which always more or less affects the judg- 
ment, and an actual majority are incapacitat- 
ed by their family duties, yet not even for 
this would I withhold from those who do de- 
serve it, so precious a privilege. If you are 
weak, all the more do you need protection; 
and although we might urge that if you had 
the confidence which you ought to have in 
the love of your wives and mothers, you 
would trust us to guard your interests, still 
the fact remains that no one class, however 
well-meaning, can exactly realize the needs 
of another class; and therefore I do not 
blame you if, on the whole, you prefer to 
guard them yourselves. 

I have thus told you why we would not, if 
we could, withhold from you the exercise of 
your rights; other ladies have told you why 
they desire to exercise these rights for them- 
selves. I will now give my comparatively 
fresh reasons why it is for your interest and 
happiness to give them what they desire. 

lst. It would secure peace in the family. 

“T don’t want any one to tell me how to 
keep the peace,” growls old Captain Abso- 
jute. ‘‘Let me catch any member of my fam- 
ily being discontented.” And he folds his 
arms and remarks that ‘‘ ‘France is tran- 
quil.’ ’’ 

‘‘Dear me,”? remarks Mr. Goodenough, “‘if 
young women were only brought up as they 
used to be, there would be no trouble; teach 
a woman that a thing is her duty, and she 
doesn’t seem to mind it. And be sure keep 
her away from Woman’s Rights Meetings.” 

Now there is so much truth in these re- 
marks, as applied to the last generation, that 
I feel averse to worrying these old gentlemen 
with new-fangled notions: but I will say to 
all under forty, to you the old regime is grow- 
ing daily less possible. The fashions of this 
world are passing, even while we remain in 
it; if you were living in the sixteenth centu- 
ry; you gentlemen would be this moment at- 





tired in blue and yellow and crimson satins 
and velvets, and gold lace and feathers and 
jewelry, such as no lady would be seen with; 
but you could not feel at home in such a cos- 
tume today. The time was wher the ideal of 
a proper government was the slavish subjec- 
tion of vassals to their master; when blind 
devotion to superiors was one of the crown- 
ing virtues; but somehow in these days it is 
in but small demand. The time has been 
when the only chance for a happy home was 
supposed to lie in the subjection of the wife 
to her husband; but if you will believe me, 
gentlemen, this state of feeling is really 
passing away. The amount of independence 
that satisfied a woman of the eighteenth 
century will not much longer satisfy the 
nineteenth; and as to keeping the young wo- 
man away from incendiary influences, that 
it is too late; the subject confronts her in the 
newspapers, in the magazines, in the lecture- 
room; her dressmaker has views; her wash- 
erwoman wants to know about the laws regu- 
lating a wife’s earnings. Why, my dear sirs, 
you would be astonished to find how many 
women, who yet shrink from owning their dis- 
content to you, are talking the matter over 
among themselves. Nay, they are beginning 
to speak out; some time since one of our 
county papers incautiously opened the ques- 
tion of separate pocket money for the far- 
mer’s wife, suggesting to the farmer that she 
would perhaps feel more comfortable if she 
were allowed to consider as her own the mon- 
ey she made by the poultry, eggs, &c., of 
which she had the charge. It roused these 
contented wives; it expressed, as the new 
school books say, a want long felt in the com- 
munity; letters poured in upon that editor, 
letters evidently genuine; they came from 
all quarters; they deluged that editor; until 
he finally declared that if he published them 
all, he would have no room for anything else 
in his paper, and his only resource was to shut 
out the subject entirely. It was as if that 
editor had unwittingly brought a candle into 
an atmosphere seeming'y quiet, but really 
surcharged with inflammable gas. 

In a late number of the New York /ndepen- 
dent, the Rev. Mr. Buckley publishes an argu- 
ment against Woman Suffrage, and this is one 
of his reasons: ‘‘To vote,” says he, ‘is to 
govern; if Woman once gets the idea of gov- 
erning, her present subordinate position in 
the family will become insupportable.” 

And indeed I think the gentleman argues 
very wisely; except that he transposes cause 
andeffect. The discontent which he threatens 
already exists; and nothing but giving her all 
her rights will remove it. The only way to 
keep a slave contented is to keep him inignor- 
ance; but this with women is not so easy as 
formerly. Ido not say that a wife is a slave, 
in the rudest sense: of the word; but I do say 
that nearly every mother of a family is in such 
bondage to the father of the family as he 
would not himself endure for a day. And I 
say also that forces are quietly gathering in 
many households, and one by one taking no- 
ticeable shape: daughters are beginning to 
question if it would do to learn a trade or 
profession, instead of idling round at home; 
wives are wondering whether they would be 
so nervous if they had something to occupy 
their minds—steam is generating in the boil- 
ers, and something had better be done about 
it. Now when a man finds that the locomo- 
tive he has in charge is pretty well fired up, 
he does one of three things, according to his 
disposition: if he is foolish, he sets down the 
brakes, and stands and forbids and forbids, 
and the baffled power stands and blows and 
blows, and life is a roaring weariness. If he 
is insane, he seals up the valve and sits on it, 
and hums a song of tranquility, when all of 
asudden,—pop! whiz! The sequel is familiar. 
If he is wise, he says, ‘It is not for me to say 
if you shall be active or passive; that is set- 
tled by the fact of your being steam; all that 
remains for me is to clear the track.” 

And so the wise husband, finding that the 
childish young creature he vowed to protect 
and cherish, is changing, as the years roll on, 
and, like himself, developing individual 
traits and unsuspected forces, does not turn 
upon her, saying, ‘‘I will progress, but you 
must remain as you are.’’ He reasons rather 
in this wise: “If this human being with whom 
my lot is cast has a nature like my own, she 
must need what I need; and the greatest of 
my needs is liberty. If she is different from 
me, how can I possibly judge what she needs 
so well as she can for herself?”’ Then, instead 
of thwarting, each helps the other to be what 
their Creator made each able to be, and be- 
tween these two can be no rankling sense of 
injustice, but mutual gratitude and the truest 
peace. 

2d. It will make your wife better compa- 
ny for you. 

How trying it must be to an intelligent man, 
who has been picking up information through 
the day, to come home to the wife of his bosom 
and find her unable to talk of anything but 
the misdoings of the servants and her need of 
a new polonaise. He is full of a new busi- 
ness project; she wouldn’t understand it; he 
don’t quite like the leader in today’s Tribune; 
no use asking her what it means. His mind 
is teeming with news and fancies and specu- 
lations, in none of which does he think of 
going for sympathy to the dearest friend he 
has in the world. 

‘But she will give him love,’? murmurs the 
young man who reads this. So she does, and 
love is the sweetner of existence; but when 
she is all sweetning and no existence, there 
seems to be something wrong. 

“Oh,’’ says Mr. Blank, ‘‘I getall that away 
from home; what I want at home is not a wo- 
man to bore me with business and politics, 
but something soft, you know, and resting; 
one With whom a man can just let himself 
down.” But how is it, my dear Mr. Blank, 
that after letting yourself down by eating 
your supper, tossing up the baby, chaffing 
your wife for two or three minutes, and read- 
ing the paper over to yourself, you find you 
are getting down so low that you either fall 
asleep in your chair or find it necessary to run 
out a little while—“‘to meet a party?” and 
how is it that if a masculine friend drops in 
before you get off, you find that your busi- 
ness can wait, and enter with lively enjoy- 
ment into the discussion of the very subjects 
you came home to rest from ? 

Now I think if you would sift the matter 
carefully, you would find it is not that you ob- 
ject to politics, by which you mean all man- 
ner of outside subjects, from the partner of 
your tea-table, but you set no value on the 
opinions you would get from her; as why 
should you? She has no ideas but what she 
has picked up from you, and it is not exciting 





toconverse with an echo. But suppose she 
too had gleaned through the day, and could 
meet you in the evening with a sheaf as new | 
as your own; suppose the subject were even 
politics proper; just think what freshness the 
thing would gain by being looked at from the 
feminine stand-point; I do assure you, sir she 
could, if a woman of fair native intellect. give 
even you new ideas! I admit that in the com- 
prehension of the lower chicanery of politics 
she seems to be deficient, but only give her 
something with an idea at the bottom of it, let 
her feel that it has a moral, and she will show 
an intelligence quite astonishing to those who 
think of her as helpless outside of her own 
four walls. Is it sharing the burdens of war ? 
All the world knows how the women of Amer- 
ica, after some blunders of inexperience at 
starting, took hold of the Sanitary enterprise, 
throwing into it a capacity for organjzed and 
continuous labor such as, excepting Florence 
Nightingale’s army of mercy, had never been 
known before. Is it in civil forms of patrio- 
tism ? All Philadelphia; at least, knows what 
the women of that city are doing for the Cen- 
tennial. Is it the housekeeping spirit applied 
to municipal matters ? In some of our beau- 
tiful New England towns the planting of shade 
trees and care of the public parks is placed in 
the hands of the women. Is it humanity to 
the lower creatures? You know that the 
killing of superfluous dogs in Philadelphia, 
formerly managed so brutally, is now in the 
hands of the women. Is it the reform of 
abuses in almshouses and penitentiaries ? 
You should hear Mrs. Livermore tell how the 
city government of New York, after striving 
in vain to amend the horrors pointed out to 
them by prying investigators, came at last, in 
desperation, to these same meddling women, 
and begged them to try what their influence 
could do. But the women said, ‘‘We must 
have more than influence; if you will give us 
full power to turn out depraved officials and 
to fill their places at our judgment—in short, 
if you put the whole thing in our hands, we 
willact. And they did; and these places are 
no longer a disgrace to New York. 

And is there any gentleman who doubts 
that this larger culture, and wider exercise of 
the feminine virtues would make his wife bet- 
ter company for herself? If so, I pity that 
gentleman; from my heart I pity him; he may 
know what it is to have an affectionate cook 
for himself and nurse for his children, but he 
will never know the joy of full companionship 
in marriage; the comfort of coming home at 
night to one who not only loves but sympa- 
thizes with and comprehends him; one to 
whom he can bring his deepest perplexity, 
sure of intelligent help; can speak out his 
highest thought and aspiration, sure of a re- 
sponse; one who is at the same time sweet- 
heart, helpmate, friend and full companion. 

[To pg Continuen. | 





~ We invite the special attention of our readers to 
that favorite home remedy, 


PAIN - KILLER! 


It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAIN-KILLER; but, while some extol 
it as a liniment, they know but little of its power of 
easing pain when taken internally; while others use 
it internally with great success, but are equally ig- 
norant of its healing virtues when applied externally. 
We, therefore, wish to say to all, that it is equally 
successful, whether used internally or externally; 
and it stands to-day unrivalled by all the great cata- 
logue of Family Medicines. It is sufficient evidence 
of its virtues as a standard medicine, to know that it 
is now used in all parts of the world, and that its sale 
is constantly increasing. No curative agent has had 
such wide-spread sale, or given such universal satis- 
faction. 


DAvis’ PAIN-KILLER is a purely vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and with a care that insures the most perfect uni- 
formity in the medicine; and, while it is a most 
efficient remedy for pain, it is a perfectly safe medi- 
cine, even in the most unskillful hands, and has been 
tested in every variety of climate, and by almost 
every nation known to Amerieans, 


It is eminently a FAMILY MEDICINE; and, by 
being kept ready for immediate resort, will save 
many an hour of suffering, and many a dollar in 
time and doctor’s bills. 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the 
most unqualified testimonials to its virtues from per- 
sons of the highest character and responsibilitity. 
Physicians of the first respectability recommend it 
as a most effectual preparation for the extinction of 
pain. It is not only the best remedy ever known for 
Bruises, Cuts, Burns, etc., but for Dysentery, or 
Cholera, or any sort of bowel complaint, it is a rem- 
edy uasurpassed for efficiency and rapidity of action, 
In the great cit es of India, and other hot climates, 
it has become the standard medicine for all such 
complaints, as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, and other kindred disorders. For Coughs 
and Colds, Canker, Asthma, and Rheumatic difficul 
ties, it has been proved by the most abundant and 
convincing testimony to be an invaluable medicine. 

We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 
up. 

The STAIN occasioned by external application of 
the PAIN-KILUER is easily removed by washing in 
alcohol. 

Beware of all Imitations. 

The PArIn-KILLER is sold by all respectable drug- 
gists throughout the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Price 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00 per bottle. 
Perry DAvis & Son, Proprietors, 


ATTENTIO N 
IS CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING: 


0. 
The Emancipation Suit and Waist. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 

The Emancipation Union Under Flannel. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 


The Dress Reform Corset Waist and Skirt 
Supporter. 
Patented April 6th, 1875. 


The Warren Stocking Supporter. 
Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


pa which we have the sole right of manufacture and 


AGENTS WANTED, 


— AND — 


AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 


— BY — 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 DEVONSHIRE ST., 
Boston, Mass., 


To whom all letters for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed. 


CAUTION! 


No goods genuine uuless stamped with our trade 
mark, 





























These goods may be found at retail 
AT 


GEORGE FROST & 00., 
287 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


MISS H. L. LANG, 
Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton Pl., Boston, 


MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
16 West 14th St., New York. 


MESSRS. F. H. EATON & 00, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 


MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washington, D. O 


J. P, LOVE, 
195 W. Fourth S8t., Cincinnati, Ohio 


GEORGE FROST & 00, 


248 Wabash Ave., Ohicago, Illinois, 
34—Jan 1 


Ne aM Eins Sat bo pecatomas ice 


ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hourr from 10 
A. M. until 4 P. M. 

Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
ay on Saturday from 10 until No false 
nducements held out to the suffering. One examin- 
ation decides the cure. 17—ly 


L. L, GREENE, 
Attorney at aw, 
BOONE, N. C. 

Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 

Prompt attention given to all professional busi- 
ness entrusted to his care. 


Special attention paid to all kind of claims entruste 
ed to him. %—ly 
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ON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED ‘si: UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


wx» DIPLOMA OF HONOR, +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867, 


L American Organs ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
LWAYS awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
ST Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be unrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opiniors of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
INS| T on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for thie 
reason often try very hard to sell something else. 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 


Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
Price is $60. ee 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 

All communications for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Those of our subscribers who are in arrears 
for the Woman’s JournaL are requested to 
forward their subscriptions without delay. 





OUR NEXT GOVERNOR. 


The withdrawal of Mr. Talbot from the 
gubernatorial contest will be a matter of re- 
gret to many thousand Republicans, who ap- 
preciate at their true value his unusual cour- 
age, integrity and patriotism. But the Suf- 
fragists of Massachusetts are thereby relieved 
from the embarrassment of choosing between 
two eminent friends of their cause. The sit- 
uation, so far as they are concerned, is now 
reduced to a simple alternative. They must 
choose between Hon. George B. Loring, a 
pronounced advocate of Woman Suffrage, 
and Hon. Alexander H. Rice, of whom all 
that can be said is that he is not an opponent. 
If Dr. Loring is elected Governor, we have a 
right to expect, in his Inaugural Address, a 
manly, earnest commendation of Woman 
Suffrage to the attention of the Legislature. 
If Mr. Rice is elected we have no right to ex- 
pect anything more than neutrality. 

We desire to avoid, as far as possible, the 
complication of the Woman Suffrage cause 
with political personalities. It is a matter of 
minor importance to us who is Governor of 
Massachusetts, so long as a majority of the 
Legislature are opposed to Woman Suffrage. 
But, after all, a few votes, comparatively, 
would turn the scale, and would convert our 
average one-third legislative vote into a ma- 
jority. Anda majority can at any time enact 
a law giving Municipal and Presidential Suf- 


of the human race should outweigh all pri- 
vate considerations and all personal prefer- 
ences. 

Let the women of Massachusetts use their 
influence to send men to the Republican 
Convention, who will cast their votes for the 
candidate who is in favor of Impartial Suf- 
frage and Equal Rights for Woman. 

H. B. B. 


A — 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF ATHENASE 
COQUEREL. 


In the midst of this season of mirth and fes- 
tivity, while the song and the dance send their 
rythmic pulses through the air, a sudden hush 
falls on some of us. A deeper string 1s touch- 
ed. Joy has her festivals, but sorrow has 
hers also. All that brings life brings death 
also, and the summer which has given us so 
much of Heaven’s bounty has taken from our 
race one of God’s most invaluable gifts. A 
brave man, a Christian man, a man of orderly 
and constructive mind, a man of thought, at 
once courageous and devout. And this senti- 
nel of progress stood in brilliant and chaotic 
France, calling his true watchword, giving his 
true interpretation between God and man and 
between man and his brother. 

Four years have elapsed since he stood 
among us, the representative of a new and of 
an old past. The blood of the Huguenots 
runs in the veins of many of us. Their 
names and their life are built into the struct- 
ure of our body, social and politic. But those 
old Protestants, sturdy and honest, were yet 
narrow and intolerant. In Athenase Coquer- 
el, the flower of piety had bloomed in the ex- 
panse of freedom, and he stood, in his own 
country and here, as the representative of the 
broadest views, of the most advanced culture. 
We who heard him here were glad of 
him, were thankful for the loan of a preach- 
er almost ideal in charm and excellence. But 
we were more glad when he turned his glow- 
ing face towards the ocean, ‘‘true to the kin- 
dred points of heaven and home,”’ to resume in 
his own country his great and needful service. 
Loving that country, as we are bound to do, 
for itself and for its generous service to us, we 
were glad to give it back one of its chiefest 
possessions. We felt that our friend was a 
providential man for France. With religious 
insight where she has religious passion, with 
moral continuity where she has only moral 
impulse, with analytical thought and reason 
where she has rhetoric, invective and satire, 
above all, with patience to follow the slow 
methods of Providence, and with courage to 
believe in their full and perfect success, what 
man could not better have been spared from 
French society than Athanase Coquerel? We 
bade him God-speed when he returned to that 
afflicted Paris, whose cup of bitter suffering 








frage to women. It is difficult to over-estimate 
the influence which a Governor of unflinch- 
ing courage and positive convictions could 
exert upon the Legislature by a frank expres- 
sion of his loyalty to the principle of Equal 
Rights. If Governor Washburn had heartily 
seconded the Woman Suffrage pledge of the 
Republican Convention of 1872, we believe 
it would have been made in fact, as it was in 
theory, a Republican issue. But his silence 
in his message was a death knell to our 
hopes. Next year is the Centennial of Amer- 
ican liberty. Next year is a Presidential 
election. Presidential Suffrage for women, 
enacted next spring by a Republican Legisla- 
ture in Massachusetts, would mean 100,000 
majority for the Republican ticket in the 
fall election. 

No party can command respect, which is 
unable or unwilling to discriminate between 
a friend and a neutral. As between Gaston, 
an opponent, and Rice, a neutral, our choice 
would of course be Rice. But as between 
Rice, a neutral, and Loring, a friend, the Suf- 
fragists of Massachusetts cannot for a mo- 
ment hesitate. 

From the day when the Woman Suffrage 
movement in New England took organized 
form, six years ago, in the establishment of 
the Woman’s Journat, Hon. George B. Lor- 
ing has been a consistent and outspoken 
friend. He has given time, money and coun- 
sel to the Woman Suffrage work. He is the 
President of the Woman Suffrage Club in 
Salem, the city of his residence. He has 
made an argument in its favor, so able that it 
was published in full by the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser, and in part by the Globe, the Traveller, 
and other, New England newspapers. His 
services as a speaker have been repeatedly 
given, at the request of Woman Suffrage 
Clubs, without money and without price. And 
he was the only Republican leader in Massa- 

chusetts, except Henry Wilson, who alluded, 
in his speeches, during the last Presidential 
campaign, to the Woman Suffrage plank in 
the Republican platform of 1872. 

While, therefore, we do not propose to in- 
volve ourselves in the personalities of the 
canvass, or to make the Woman’s JourNAL 
in any sense a partisan of any man or any 
party, except so far as the interest of Woman 
Suffrage may be thereby directly promoted, 
we ask our readers to bear in mind the rela- 
tive positions of Loring, Rice and Gaston; 
the first as a friend, the second as a neutral, 
and the third as an enemy of the Woman 

Suffrage Movement. 

The sacred cause of Liberty for one-half 


and humiliation had been sweetened by his 
generous efforts. We need such men here, 
God knows, and felt ourselves re-awakened, 
re-inspired by his visit. But we felt that 
that grand historic city, agonizing in so new 
a fate, had the greatest claim upon him, and 
we said to him, ‘“‘Shine, where nothing that 
is not brilliant can have place. Labor, where 
only the best and truest work will avail. Con- 
sole the sorrows whose sharpness you under- 
stand so well. Assuage the evils whose ex- 
tent does not affright you, and whose dark 
sources you are so well able to explore. Go 
where Truth has no minister so wise, so able, 
so acceptable as yourself.” 

I say that we bade our illustrious guest 
God speed. He had come to plead with us 
the cause of his dear country. He had come 
to tell us of its new needs, of the distresses to 
be relieved, of the widowhood and orphanage 
beginning to impoverish a whole generation, 
of the ignorance and crime sure to spring 
from such a state of things without the benevo- 
lent intervention of evangelizing Christendom. 
Of the financial resuli of his mission others 
are better able to speak than I am; but of its 
moral result, I feel that I can speak from ex- 
perience. 

And first of his preaching. How vivid and 
joyous was his presentment of Christian his- 
tory, of Christian doctrine! Far from the 
cross and sepulchre, he led us to the living 
heart of the Master, his laborious days, his 
untiring effort, his indomitable faith. This 
religion was the strong doctrine which could 
overcome the world by its charm, by its prom- 
ise, by its beneficence. Twice was he heard 
within these walls, and twice did we feel as if 
the divine message and lesson had been re- 
consecrated, re-vivified for us, its everlasting 
beauty developed and embodied by the great 
preacher’s poetic and trueconception. Truly, 
only a Master can understand and explain 
a Master. 

Of other words of his, heard among us, I can 
only speak very briefly. At the request of 
some lovers of France, he gave us, in this very 
town, his analysis of the French Commune, a 
painful, but most important historic study and 
service, 

In the Boston Radical Club I heard him 
speak on Art. I may quote here the funda- 
mental rule which he gave to aspirants in 
this high domain. It was this: ‘First, have 
something to say in the language of the art 
you choose, then, learn its grammar.” On 
this and on other occasions his fancy carried 
us through the galleries of Europe, and stood 





with us before their master pieces, to each of 


which his comments lent a new charm, a new 
meaning. But on the morning which I now 
recall, John Weiss, Frederick Henry Hedge, 
and Charles Sumner were among his hearers, 
and as I departed at the close of the high 
feast, I said, “This is Olympus.” 

It is sometimes hospitable in an illustrious 


doors to him, but he opens his mind to you; 
his heart rich with humanity, his experience 
all set with the real jewels which God cannot 
spare. Of this hospitality M. Coquerel was 
lavish. I remember when a modest deputa- 
tion from the New England Women’s Club 
asked if he would spare an hour from the 
most brilliant circle of Boston to visit our qui- 
et partors. I remember how graciously he 
came, and how joyously we received him. For 
those who met him on that occasion, the re- 
membrance will ever hereafter hallow the 
place. 

I will remark in this connection that I had 
the pleasure of introducing to our friend our 
dear departed sister, the late Rev. Celia Bur- 
leigh. Iam glad to mention together these 
two names, gathered, this summer, by Death 
into the harvest of things immortal. 

I saw M. Coquerel again in England, at the 
May Anniversary of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion. He preached on that occasion one of 
the two sermons whose memory still lingers 
within these walls, viz: that which explained 
and illustrated the martyrdom of St. Stephen. 
That was a great day. James Martineau was 
present, the venerable Sir John Bowring pre- 
sided over the meeting, and the chapter 
narrating the event itself was read by the 
Rey. Estiin Carpenter, a young man whose 
genius and beauty added the charm of a 
saintly presence to the record of departed 
saintship. When I remember the general ten- 
or of thought and inclination, in the London 
and Paris of that day, and recall that prophet- 
ic group of truth-seeking, truth-maintaining 
men, I tremble for the careless world which 
takes so little note of such lofty opportunities. 
For, a few days later, I saw London rushing 
to the Derby. Splendor and squalor, chariot 
and car, the veiled aristocracy and the rude 
rabble, all flying in one direction, following 
one impulse. But in the small and quiet 
chapel, that day, only a few hundreds were 
gathered, the usual proportion of human 
thought to human passion. 

I saw M. Coquerel for the last time, in his 

own Paris, but I saw him almost as if I had 
not seen him. . It was not one of his reception 
days, as the ofd servant told me at the door. 
But I had come to Paris for two days only, 
and I needed some information for which I 
knew not how to apply elsewhere. So I was 
admitted for five minutes to his study, where 
I found him crowded with necessary work, 
ever genial and gracious, but scarcely accessi- 
ble to any except the briefest questioning. 
And so we parted, I trusting surely that we 
should meet again, or else that friendly letters 
would keep us in sight, at least, of each other’s 
good-will and kind remembrance. But this 
hurried, breathless word, ‘‘Where shall I find 
—?” “Oh! you will find him in such a 
street, at such a number.” ‘This was our last 
greeting on earth. 
A cold surprise fell on me at his death, sur- 
prise that such a man could be spared to die, 
that such a light could, with so little notice, 
drop in the sightless abyss of mortality. And 
as we remember an orphan child, a widowed 
household, so has that protestant Paris seem- 
ed to me, ever since, across the waste of wa- 
ters, with its best friend, its stoutest cham- 
pion silent in the dust. 


How shall we best perpetuate the memory 
of ourfriend? Christ reproaches the Jews be- 
cause they build the sepulchres of the proph- 
ets, but do not search after their holy lessons. 
Elizabeth Browning says that Italy cannot af- 
ford to stand still, strewing violets all the time 
even on the marble slab that covers Dante’s 
remains. In what form can we best embody 
our reverence for a departed apostle, and per- 
petuate his good work for the human race 
which he loved? 

I answer, let us make this a matter of 
thought and of conscience, as well as of senti- 
ment. Let us study the lives of noble men 
before oblivion begins to veil their features, 
inquire into their methods, their rules, the be- 
ginning and progress of their work. Let us 
do this in a practical spirit, not only to honor 
them, which is right and becoming, not only 
to express ourselves, which is also proper 
within certain limits. Butlet us analyze their 
work in order to continue it, in order to take 
it where it drops from their senseless hands, 
and carry it on, adding to it all the vigor and 
earnestness of our own lives. In the eminent 





life whose earthly termination we commemo- 
rate today, I am sure that some gracious se- 
cret was hidden, some way of loving and serv- 
ing the truth, which illuminated the soul of 
the preacher, and, shining through him, glad- 
dened and inspired the world in which he 
moved. So let those who are students of 
such things give us, as fully and fairly as it 
may be done, the record of his life. Let 
those who have constructive power con- 
tinue to build on his foundation. And let 
wealth and affection group their tributes 
around the good works begun by him, and 
faithfully carry them towards completion. 





Our friend’s body is not here, but we salute 


aye 











his living, his immortal memory. We say, 
**Blest friend, thou dost not need us now, but 
we need thee. How shall we best and longest 
keep here with us thy precious influence?” 
And he, like a true master, replies: ‘*Tend 
my field. I have watered it with the sweat 
of my brow. I have ploughed it with weary 


guest to accept hospitality. You open your | furrows of unrequited toil. I have planted it 


with the seed of true life, of earnest experi- 
ence. Let good and true hearts among you 
care for it, and keep it, as God’s acre, in the 
fair land which partly caricatures and partly 
denies Him. Bring no hands full of lilies to 
commemorate the passing of my mortal dust, 
but help the lilies of my native France to 
bloom immortal on heaven’s azure shield, with 
the pure breath of holy intention, wafted like 
incense from hearts of virgin gold. My 
schools, keep them full and active; my chap- 
el, keep it open and uncorrupted; my tomb, 
oh seek it not, but let all your love and sorrow 
turn to the things I loved, and make your 
friend’s influence immortal by establishing 
and perfecting his work.” J. W. H. 





———— eo 


SUFFRAGE CLUB AND PICNIC AT MED- 
FIE 


. 


On Tuesday of this week, there was a pleas- 
ant gathering of the friends of Suffrage in 
the beautiful grove at Medfield, which the 
proprietor, Mr. Curtis, generously gave for the 
purposes of a picnic. It was one of the love- 


liest of the early autumn days. The sky and: 


clouds were perfect. The tall fine pines were 
at their best, and their sweet breath made the 
whole place fragrant. 

Here came the friends of Suffrage by rail 
and by private carriage, from a distance of 
many miles and from all the neighborhood 
around. Maria Mitchell come up from Lynn 
with her sister, Mrs. Kendall, Mr. Garrison 
from Boston, Miss Eastman from Lowell, Mr. 
and Mrs. Le Croix with the members of the 
Suffrage Club of Needham, Wm. T. Allen, 
Principal of the Classical School at West 
Newton, with his venerable mother, who counts 
eighty-two years and thirty-five descend- 
ants, a large number of whom were there 
with her, all Suffragists, and all ready to 
“lend a hand.” There was Mr. John Ellis, 
of Medfield, who has lived eighty-seven years 
in one house, and who now, straight as an ar- 
row, and more lithe than many men twenty 
years younger, put his name next to the first 
as a member of the Suffrage Club of that 
town. There was Rev. Mr. Sewall of Med- 
field, and Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Bush of Boston, 
and many others whose names I do not know. 
But they were a rare group of men and wo- 
men, young and old. 

The especial object of being there, was to 
form a Woman Suffrage Political Club, for 
the purpose of securing a Senator and Repre- 
sentatives from that district, who will vote in 
the Legislature for Woman Suffrage and also 
to defeat the opponents of this principle. 
Rev. Mr. Bush called the assembly to order, 
and made a brief earnest speech, stating the 
object, and the necessity of united effort to 
secure political action in our favor. 

He read a letter from Rev. Robert Collyer, 
expressing regret at being unable to address 
the Convention, and requesting Rev. Mr. Bush 
to make his speech in hisstead. Then follow- 
ed the song 


“My country ‘tis of thee 
Sweet land of Liberty,” &c. 


But it was agreed that this song should never 
be sung again at any of our meetings until 
there is Liberty for Woman. The following 
pledge was then read: 


We, the undersigned men and women, citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, hereby agree to unite 
with each other in our respective towns, to as- 
certain the views of the men who are likely 
to be nominated for the Legislature, and to do 
all in our power to secure the nomination and 
election of Senators and Representatives who 
favor Woman Suffrage and to defeat its oppo- 
nents. 


Mrs. Lucy Stone gave the reasons why such 
a pledge should be signed and acted on at once. 
She quoted from the laws of Massachusetts, 
as they affect Woman, to show the need that 
Woman has of a voice in making the laws. 
She instanced the very last action of the Boston 
Board of Aldermen which, the evening be- 
fore, refused to establish kindergardens, but 
did vote $1300 for badges and bludgeons, and 
she urged every person present, of twenty-one 
years of age, tosignit. When she concluded, 
a gentleman in the audience, whose daughters 
sat by him eager to help, but who were not 
twenty-one, begged that those who were old 
enough to have an intelligent interest in the 
question, should be permitted to sign, as the 
pledge required influence as well as a vote, 
and it was so settled. The pleased faces of 
the young ladies argued well for the gain they 
would bring to the Club. Mr. Blackwell fol- 
lowed and said that ‘‘the greatest obstacle to 
the Woman Suffrage movement is that few 
men and fewer women understand the value 
of a vote. They say ‘‘what good would it do 
women to vote?” But a vote means power, 
and power always commands respect. Every- 
body admits that the greater the respect for 
women the higher the civilization. Suffrage 
means additional respect, better wages, high- 
er education, ampler opportunities, greater 
personal independence, wider influence and a 
nobler life for women. Therefore our move- 
ment should outweigh .all other political and 
party questions. He urged his hearers in 


a 
every town to ascertain at once who are like- 
ly to receive the nominations of the repectiye 
parties for the Legislature, and to see them at 
once, in order to secure their support for Wo. 
man Suffrage. He saw before him many cit. 
izens of Needham, Dover and Norwood, 
Their Senator, Col. Henry Smith of Dorches- 
ter, voted against Woman Suffrage last year. 
See that your towns elect delegates instructed 
to oppose his renomination. He saw also cit. 
izens of Medfield and Medway. Their Sena- 
tor, Mr. Belcher of Stoughton, voted against 
Suffrage. Organize to prevent Mr. Belcher’s 
re-election. Whenever Suffragists were ready 
to sacrifice their parties for Liberty, Woman 
Suffrage would command the respect of poli- 
ticians and become an accomplished fact.” 

The pledge was then circulated, and thirty. 
five names obtained in a very few moments, 

Recess was then had; groups with baskets 
seated themselves in sunny places (for it was 
rather cool) while others partook of the din- 
ner which the proprietor of the grove had pre 
pared. 

At 2 o’clock the bell summoned the au- 
dience together. The ladies who had the 
singing in charge composed and sang the fol- 
lowing song, in the chorus of which the whole 
congregation joined. 

COME JOIN THE SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT, 


Come join the Suffrage movement, 
Ye young men brave and strong, 
And with a true and cheerful zeal 
Come help the cause along. 
CHORUS. 
O, that will be joyful, joyful, joyful, 
O, that will be joyful, when right prevails o’er wrong. 


Come join the Suffrage movement, 
Ye maidens fair and gay, 
And with your smiles and helping words, 
We'll surely win the day. 
O, that will be joyful, joyful, joyful, 
O, that will be joyful, when Suffrage wins the day. 


Come join the Suffrage movement, 
Ye men and women all, 
And with your hearts and voices 
Respond to duty’s call, 
O, that will be joyful, joyful, joyful, 
O, that will be joyful, with Equal Rights for all. 


There was no uncertain sound in that. 
Then Miss Eastman and Mr. Garrison occu- 
pied the time of the afternoon sessions, each 
in her and his own convincing way helping 
the cause along by argument, statement, ap- 
peal, and that entire faith in the final success 
of our cause which strengthens courage and 
banishes doubt. 

To close the exercises Lucy Stone offered 
the following resolution, which received a 
ringing unanimous vote. 

Resolved, That this Convention of the Wo- 
man Suffragists of Needham, Dover, Norwood 
and adjoining towns included in the Second 
Norfolk Senatorial District, respectfully re- 
quest the Republican voters of these towns to 
elect Senatorial delegates instructed to oppose 
the renomination of Colonel Henry Smith for 
State Senator, because he voted in the last 
Legislature against the extension of Suffrage 
to the tax-paying women of Massachusetts. 


It will be acted on, and itis to be hoped 
will result in the defeat of Mr. Smith. If any 
man does not know that human rights are 
equal for men and women, that one half the 
people have no right to subjugate and rule 
the other, it is no matter how good or worthy 
a citizen he may be, he is not fit to hold a 
legislative position. Thesame plan should be 
adopted in other towns, and sooner than we 
think we shall find Woman Suffrage carried 
at the polls. Thus the picnic effected its ob- 
ject under most favorable circumstances. 
Nowhere have I seen a finer group of people 
than were present there. The faces of the 
young men and women were a benediction. 
The older workers gathered new courage and 
hope from these fresh volunteers, who all 
looked what one young woman said, ‘*We are 
bound to stand up for it.” i. 6 
FALSE WITNESS AGAINST WOMAN SUF- 

FRAGE IN WYOMING. 


Denver, Colorado, is, we believe, the only 
city in America which licenses houses of pros- 
titution. Colorado will enter the Union as 4 
State, next year, and a Convention is about 
to meet therein for the formation of a State 
Constitution. In the adjoining territory of 
Wyoming, Woman Suffrage exists, and has 
effected a great improvement in legislation 
concerning the social evil, and has diminished 
the evils of the liquor traffic. The bad ele- 
ments of Denver are afraid that Woman Suf- 
frage may be engrafted in the new Constitu- 
tion of Colorado, and have begun a crusade 
against it. The Denver, (Col.) News has pub- 
lished what it calls ‘‘facts,” relating to Wo- 
man Suffrage in Wyoming, which are repub- 
lished by the Chicago Times. 

The first notable point is that there are not 
women enough in the territory to make any 
particular difference in the state of govern- 
ment, though they were ever so active an 
wise. The population is estimated at 18,000, 
of which 2,000 are under the age of 21. This 
leaves 16,000 adults, of whom 1,500 are wo- 
men eligible as voters. This would leave 14,- 
500 men—though in point of fact, it is very rare 
for all to vote, so many being remote from 
the polls Ten men to one woman is, how- 
ever, the usual proportion. 

The moral and social statistics are worthy 
of note. Cheyenne has 35 saloons and 4 
prostitutes, known as such. Laramie has 2° 
saloons and some 20 prostitutes. This !n- 
cludes ‘‘beer jerkers” and variety girls of all 
grades. In Evanston there are supposed to be 
eight saloons and twelve prostitutes. Hil- 
lard, Rawlins, Sweetwater, Fort Laramie, 
and other places average about the same 12 
proportion to population; the summary being 
that the whole territory contains at least one 
hundred saloons and three hundred coger 
tutes; this gives of the last class one fifth 0 
the female voters, and one saloon to a hun- 





dred and eighty inhabitants. This does not 
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seem to indicate that Woman Suffrage has | butterfly, when she can of her own choice be- 


tended in any great degree to abolish either 
of the “social evils.” ; 

But the most interesting facts are in regard 
to ladies as jurors. Good an‘ evil are strange- 
ly mingled in the new territories, and Wyo- 
ming contains a large proportion of intelligent 
and eminently religious and good women; it 
was hoped, therefore, that great good would 
result from placing them on juries. After a 
few trials, however, the system was quietly 


| 


come aneagle! Let her enjoy the ambitions 
of life; let her be able to secure its honors, 
its riches, its high places, and she will not 
consent to be its toy or its simple ornament. 
Very Respectfully, J. W. Kineman. 

Laramie City, W. T., Sept. 29, 1874. 

We also clip the following from the Lara- 
mie (Wyoming,) Sentinel of a recent date: 
‘*We never had a term of court here held 


abandoned, and has never beenrevived. The | in a decent and comfortable place, with its 


reasons for this are many: 
that so few women are eligible. The follow- 
ing classes ure, from the necessity of the case, 


First is the fact | proceedings marked throughout by decency 


and decorum and divested of everything per- 
taining to levity and blackguardism, till our 


exempt: All nursing mothers, all approaching | ladies were summoned to attend and partici- 


a condition of maternity, all the delicate, 
nervous, or hysterical, all who from tempo- 


rary physical condition are not fit for sitting | 


on a long trial, all of notoriously bad charac- 
ter, all who are exempt from the same causes 
men would be. These classes include nine- 
tenths of the whole sex. When to these are 
added those who have sick or very young 
children who need frequent care, it seems 
that all Wyoming has no more than a bun- 
dred women, at any one time, fit for jury du- 
ty. The system, therefore, was given up, 
not as a failure, exactly, but as utterly im- 
practicable. 

Another difficulty presented itself. When 
a jury consisting of men and women, five of 
the latter, was long detained and locked up 
for several hours, the resulting inconven- 
ience was so great, and the expense so much 
increased, that both sexes were heartily sick 
of the experiment. The general result is said 
to be that both the friends and foes of Woman 
Suffrage are disappointed, as neither the good 
nor evil predicted has come to pass. One 
good is claimed—that there is better order at 
the polls than formerly. If any other benefit 
has resulted, it is not apparent yet. Some 
complain that the cost of running for office 
has vastly increased, as the candidates have 
to bring out their lady supporters in carriages; 
but the ladies, in their convention a few weeks 
since, unanimously resolved against it, declar- 
ing themselves ‘‘as able to walk to the polls 
as to church or market.”’ 

A few fights have resulted from challeng- 
ing the votes of ladies. ‘The first lady whose 
vote was challenged at Laramie dropped 
her ballot and indulged in a good cry(?) 
whereupon her escort sailed in and made it 
hot for the challenger. After a few fights on 
this subject, challenging ladies was, by com- 
mon consent, discontinued, and, in that par- 
ticular, at least, they have an advantage of 
the men. : 

As to the effect of Suffrage on the ladies, 
there are almost as many opinions as there are 
people in Wyoming. ‘The majority, however, 
declare themselves unable to see any change. 
As far as can be known, the ladies divide their 
vote between parties much as men do, rather 
more, perhaps, voting for personal friends. 
To sum up, the opinion of the best informed 
is that Woman Suffrage in Wyoming has re- 
sulted in making everything just as it was be- 
fore, only a little more so. 

But, in order to defeat Woman Suffrage at 
home, the same opponents have resorted to the 
publication of anonymous letters in a number 
of Eastern newspapers, whefein similar fictions 
are reproduced, and which all seem to origi- 
nate from one pen, for the purpose of having 
them recopied into the Colorado papers. The 
‘Cheyenne correspondent” of the Cincinnati 
Commercial publishes a letter of two columns 
long, which also concludes by saying that 
‘*Woman Suffrage in Wyoming has resulted 
in making everything just as it was before, 
only more so,”’ and the Springfield Republican 
copies this letter, and endorses it with the 
heading: ‘*‘Woman Suffrage in Wyoming— 
A Clear and Candid Statement of its Work- 
ings in that Territory.” We assure the Spring- 
field Republican that the statement is not clear 
and candid, but false, and written for a purpose, 
—viz.: to prevent the adoption of Woman 
Suffrage in Colorado. There are reliable 
proofs to the contrary from eminent citizens 
of Wyoming over their own names. Gov- 
ernor Campbell, in his message to the third 
Legislative Assembly of Wyoming Territory, 


ays: 

“The experiment of granting Woman a 
voice in the government, which was inaugu- 
rated, for the first time in the history of our 
country, by the first Legislative Assembly of 
Wyoming, has now been tried for four years. 
I have heretofore taken occasion to express 
my views in regard to the wisdom and justice 
of this measure, and my conviction that its 
adoption had been attended only by good re- 
sults. Two years more of observation of the 
practical working of the system have only 
served to deepen my conviction that what we 
in this territory have done, has been well 
done, and that our system of Impartial Suf- 
frage is an unqualified success. 

Hon. Judge Kingman, Associate Judge of 
the United States Supreme Court, says: 

We have just had another election, and at 

no time have we had so full a vute. Our wo- 
men have taken a lively interest, and have 
voted quite as universally as the men. Their 
influence has been felt more than ever, and 
generally on the side of the bestmen. Sever- 
al candidates have been defeated on account 
of their want of good characters, who expect- 
ed success on party grounds. It is the gener- 
al sentiment with us now that it will not do to 
nominate men for whom the women will not 
vote. Is not this a great step in advance? 
When candidates for office must come with a 
character that will stand the criticism of the 
women, or be sure of defeat, we shall have a 
higher tone of political morals. 
_ Lhear it urged abroad that Woman Suffrage 
is not popular in Wyoming, but I hear noth- 
ing of the kind here. All parties now favor 
it. Those who once opposed it oppose it no 
longer, while its friends are more and more 
attached to it, as they see its practical bene- 
fits and feel its capacity for good. No one 
that I hear of wishes it abolished, and no one 
would dare propose its repeal. 

The women are beginning to feel their pow- 
er and influence, and are growing up to a 
wider and stronger exertion of it. I think I 
Can see a conscious appreciation of this in a 
higher dignity and a better self-respect among 
them. They talk and think of graver sub- 
jects and of responsibilities which ennoble 

em. A woman will not be content to be a 


patein it. We never hada Grand Jury here 
who boldly and unflinchingly took hold to in- 
vestigate offenses against decency and moral- 
ity, and hunt out and bring offenders to pun- 
ishment, till we had a Grand Jury composed 
largely of ladies. We have had several terms 
of court, but had scarcely been able to convict 
or punish a single criminal for any crime, how- 
ever heinous, through the medium of these 
courts, till we got juries composed largely of 
women. We did not have a single election 
here without drunkenness, rowdyism, quar- 
reling, fighting and bloodshed, until our wives, 
mothers, sisters and daughters were permitted 
to accompany us to the polls We well re- 
member the time when many a man stayed 
away from the polls, losing his right of citizen- 
ship rather than encounter the danger and 
rowdyism he must meet in order to exercise 
it. But all this is changed. Our elections go 
off as quietly as any other social gathering, 
no matter how heated a political campaign 
may be, or how important the issue at stake. 
And we point with pride to the result, wheth- 
er or not we agree as to the cause which has 
produced it.’’ 


The Boston Daily Advertiser also has recently 
published, as authentic, an anonymous letter 
from Wyoming Territory, denying that Wo- 
man Suffrage has proved a success in that 
Territory. It has not published, and we fear 
will not publish a leading editorial of the 
Laramie City (Wyoming) Sentine/, which we 
republished a short time ago, and which at- 
tributes to Woman Suffrage a steady move- 
ment in the direction of peace, purity, tem- 
perance and public order. It ignores the re- 
peated testimony of the late Governor of the 
Territory, the letters of Judge Kingman and 
other eminent citizens of Wyoming, confirm- 
ing that testimony, some of them published 
within a year; but it prints without hesita- 
tion the falsehoods of an anonymous writer, 
who is ashamed to attach his name to his let- 
ter. 

Let the friends of Suffrage be warned of 
this infamous conspiracy and of its motives. 
Let them promptly contradict these misstate- 
ments and demand the names of the men who 
are responsible for these anonymous perver- 
sions of fact and history, these wholesale 
slanders upon the women of Wyoming. 

H. B. B. 


——<—S>-——™ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


The Woman Suffrage Association of Des 
Moines, Ia. met last week, in that clty. The 
usual reports were read and accepted. 

Mrs. Pitman, one of the delegates to the 
State Convention, gave a verbal account of its 
proceedings, and furnished some important 
items which were omitted in the published re- 
port, among which were the appointment by 
the Convention of Mrs. J. C. Kinney, of De- 
corah, as State Agent, to organize auxiliary 
societies, &c., and a resolution of thanks to 
Mrs. Mary Clay Herrick, ef Lexington, Ky., 
a daughter of Cassius M. Clay the eloquent 
defender of Equal Rights for men, for her 
generous donation of money to aid in securing 
the same rights for women in the State of 
Iowa. 

Mrs. L. M. Davis read a choice selection of 
Temperance items. 

The chair appointed Mrs. Ada North (the 
accomplished State Librarian) to prepare a 
paper to be read before the next meeting of 
the society. 

The chroniclers for next month will be: 

Woman Suffrage, Mrs. Callanan. 

Temperance, Mrs. D. Swift. 

Religious, Miss Breckenridge. 

Educational, Mrs. Hooper. 

Miscellaneous, Miss Sadie Shriner, 

The meeting adjourned to the first Thurs- 
day in October. 








ALESSON FROM THE MOTHER COUNTRY. 





Recent events in England are significant as 
proving that though that nation is ruled by a 
woman, she has a will of her own, and dares 
to do right, in spite of influence and opposition 
from high quarters, even including that of the 
heir apparent to the crown. Colonel Baker, 
an officer who has been covered with glory on 
many a gory field, whose breast was covered 
with as many medals as his body had wounds, 
so forgot himself as to insult a lady in a rail- 
road carriage. For this offense he was con- 
demned to imprisonment for one year (without 
hard labor) and fined $500. Then the question 
arose whether this officer, who had served over 
a quarter of a century in the army, had been 
promoted for bravery, and had distinguished 
himself for his valor, should be permitted to 
retain his place? A gigantic influence was 
brought to bear to make this possible. The 
Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in-chief, op- 
posed his removal. The Prince of Wales, one 
of the four Field Marshals of the army, we be- 
lieve, added the influence of his high military 
rank to that of the successor to the crown, and 
perchance the influence of a son over his moth- 
er,to the same end. Generals hoary with honor- 





able services, who could scarcely have asked 





any other boon from their sovereign and been 
denied, petitioned; but the Queen was firm. 
No man who was not a gentleman could hold 
a eommission in her service. In her opinion 
no man who would insult a defenseless woman, 
no matter what his rank or station, was enti- 
tled to be considered a gentleman; hence his 
services were dispensed with. Her Majesty 
had no further use for them. Petitions and 
pleadings, the influence of her son and her 
cousin, her generals and her attendants, all 
were in vain, and Womanhood throughout the 
world must rejoice thata woman rose superior 
to all, in defense of the honor of one of her own. 
sex. Nodoubt, as she thought of the blood hk 
had shed for her country, she mourned, anc 
thought with Othello, ‘I love thee Cassio 
but thou canst never more be officer of 
mine.’? Too pure to be served by a libertine, 
however brave or brilliant, she dismisse.! him 
in disgrace.—Alleghany (Pa.) Mail. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 

Twenty-five Mormon girls are studying 
medicine at Salt Lake City. 

There are 250 female students in the faculty 
of medicine and surgery of the St. Petersburg 
University. 

A daughter of the late Dr. Lankester has 
taken a clerkship in the Post Office Savings 
Bank Department of England. 


George Kinney, for ten years the treasur- 
er of Oberlin College, has resigned, and ac- 
cepted the charge of Sage College, Cornell 
University. 

Within a fortnight, applications for ad- 
mission to the Medical School of Boston Uni- 
versity have been received from England, 
France and Turkey. 


Female members of orchestras are becom- 
ing quite fashionable in England, and two 
ladies have just joined the Duke of Edin. 
burgh’s own band, the Albert Hall Royal 
Amateurs. 

Colby University, which admits women on 
equal terms with young men, has graduated 
five presidents of colleges, 31 college profes- 
sors, 9 members of Congress, 28 doctors of di- 
vinity and 16 doctors of law. 


The Empress of Japan has decided on the 
erection of a college for young girls who 
wish to devote themselves to teaching, and 
has given a liberal sum from her private 
purse toward the expense of construction. 

Senator Boutwell, at the examination of the 
Framingham Normal School, said, ‘‘We need 
in our teachers the highest attainments, and 
to secure them schools and colleges must be 
opened to women as well as men who are to 
be teachers.” 


Robert Collyer, who has spent the summer 


Rev. D. M. Graham, President of Hillsdale 
College, Michigan (an Institution, started some 
twenty years ago by the Free Baptists, and 
which has always supplied equal educational 
advantages to both sexes), is calling for funds 
to endow the chair of a woman Principal, and 
says that co-education will only succeed in the 
best sense when both sexes are fairly repre- 
sented in the professorships. This is sensible. 
Now let us see a body of women pursuing 
thorough post-graduate studies, and qualify- 
ing themselves to lead in the noblest move- 
ment of the time. 

A “Blue Tea,” given by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe in honor of a sister star of the literary 
firmament of New York, is prenounced the 
most unique social success in Newport. Guests, 
dresses and decorations were deeply and beau- 
tifully blue; even to knots of blue ribbon on the 
cream-pitchers and sugar-bowls. One lady 
honored the occasion with blue stockings. 
About forty people were present, and each was 
required to bring a prose or verse contribution. 
Rev. Charles T. Brooks and T. W. Higginson 
were among the contributors. 


A brother and sister, the only support of a 
widowed mother, who has been forced to pawn 
everything she owned in order to provide scan- 
ty food for her family, have, through the ef- 
forts of some persons who learned of their cir- 
cumstances, secured a license to sell fruit at 
the corner of Temple Place and Washington 
street, on the Temple-place corner of Hogg, 
Brown & Taylor’s store. We happen to know 
all the circumstances inthiscase, andcom- 
mend these young fruit venders to the patro- 
nage of those who would encourage an honest 
effort to make a living.—Boston Transcript. 


An English medical journal reports the ac- 
complishment of the feat of numbering the 
hairs of the head. It announces that there 
are from 160,000 to 200,000 hairs in a lady’s 
head, and then computes their value by relat- 
ing an incident which, it says, happened to 
Madame Nilsson, during her residence in New 
York city. She was at a fancy fair, and an 
admirer asked her the price of a single hair 
from her head. She said ten dollars, “and in 
a few moments the Swedish songstress was sur- 
rounded by admirers, each anxious to buy a 
hair at the same rate.”’ The proceeds were 
given to the fair. At this rate, the value of 
Madame Nilsson’s hair is $2,000,000. 


The Boston Land Company are vigorously 
pushing on their improvements, and will 
have, on the 15th inst., another great sale on 
what has been so long known as the Great 
Farm of Massachusetts Bay. No inducements 
need be held out to those who attended the 
former sale to attend this; but to those who 
are not familiar with the marvelously beau- 


upon the verses of the hymns as she read 
them, and on only one or two occasions spoke 
from a text. This the Vicar did not consider 
preaching at all, especially as the addresses 
were made from any part of the church but 
the pulpit, and were unaccompanied by the 
church services. It is pleasant to know that 
the Bishop was satisfied, for it seems hard 
that a tongue which has power to incline peo- 
ple to goodness should be bridled by ecclesias- 
tical rulings. 


The father of Daniel O’Connell was a Cath- 
olic gentleman of good estate, which at the 
time of Daniel’s birth he held as all Catholics 
in Ireland were forced to do, through a Prot- 
estant trustee. This trustee had only to file 
“a bill of discovery’? (such were England’s 
just and gentle laws only a century agojand to 
compel the Catholic owner to come forward, 
in order to take possession of the estate him- 
self without paying one farthing for it. O°Con- 
nell tells us that acertain Mr. Myers, whom he 
knew in his youth, was threatened with such 
a “bill of discovery.’’ Whereupon, preferring 
his earthly to his heavenly estate, he posted 
off to the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, 
abjured his creed, and saved his lands. The 
Archbishop gave a dinner to celebrate this con- 
version. Over the walnuts and the wine His 
Grace said to Mr. Myers, ‘‘Will you be so 
kind as to state, Mr. Myers, for the edification 
of the company, the grounds upon which you 
have cast aside Popery and embraced the 
Church of England.” ‘Certainly, my lord,’’ 
replied Myers. “I can easily do that. The 
grounds of my conversion to the Protestant re- 
ligion are two thousand five hundred acres of 
the best grounds in the County Roscommon.”’ 


‘*The Nw Age,” is the name of a new paper 
which is announced to appear in Boston, Oct. 
25, under the editorial charge of John M. L. 
Babcock. Terms $3 a year. Its prospectus 
says: 

With the purpose of putting in circulation, 
a journal devoted to the highest function of 
the press, it is proposed to establish The New 
Age; which, being the organ of no sect or 
party, nor the mouthpiece of any special re- 
ligious, political, or social movement, shall 
aim at the most comprehensive view of man’s 
true interests in all departments of thought 
and action. This generation is asked to con- 
sider the questions raised by the advocates of 
Free Religion, Labor Reform, Emancipation 
of Woman, Spiritualism, and Temperance; 
besides all those theories of Finance and Gov- 
ernment, which form the staple of current 
political discussion. In addition to these, the 
relation between Church and State, the com- 
plete Secularization of our Public School Sys- 
tem, and the whole subject of Education, in 
every one of its phases—all these are matters 

which more and more are challenging the se- 
rious and earnest consideration of our Amer- 
ican people. That the perfection of society 
could be achieved by the complete success of 
any one of these Reforms, it obviously would 





tiful view from this location, now made by 
the new Boston, Revere Beach and Lynn 





in Hingham, returned to Chicago this week. 
He has occupied several pulpits in Boston 
and its neighborhood, greatly to the pleasure 
and profit of those of our citizens who have 
spent the summer at their homes. 


The Government of New Zealand grant free 
passages to dairy-women and domestic ser- 
vants. The emigrants are placed, during the 
passage, in charge of matrons, and on arrival 
they are maintained at the Emigration Bar- 
racks until they meet with engagements. 


The niece of Governeur Morris of Morrisan- 
ia, mentioned in telegraph despatches as 
suffering a severe spinal injury in the disaster 
on the Shore Line Railroad, was Miss Audu- 
bon, whose skill as a swimmer has been at- 
tracting much attention at Watch Hill, Conn., 
where she has been passing part of the sum- 
mer. 


Mrs. Joslyn Gage and Mrs. Devereux Blake 
are speaking through central New York on 
Woman Suffrage. They are advocating the 
passage of a law giving the women of their 
State Presidential Suffrage, before large au- 
diences, and intend to urge this point on the 
Legislature next winter. 


Capt. Webb swam across the English chan- 
nel, from Dover to Calais, on Aug. 25, accom- 
plishing the feat in 21 hours and 45 minutes— 
two hours less time than Boyton occupied in 
making the same trip with his patent life pre- 
server. Webb used no floats nor artificial aids 
of any kind. This is the most wonderful feat 
of swimming ever known. It seems almost 
incredible. 


At the Cape Cod Conference of Unitarian 
Churches recently, Col. Daniel Needham, of 
Groton, gave one of the most interesting and 
instructive essays ever read before any relig- 
ious body in this section of the State. It was 
upon “The Hindrances of the Christian 
Church.’”? They were stated under six heads, 
of which the third was ‘‘The refusal of Chris- 
tian law makers to give women equal civil 
and political rights with men.” 

“One who knows” writes to the New York 
Tribune to impart the secret that the Secretary 
of the Republican Congressional Executive 
Committee has sent an official intimation even 
to the women employed in the Government 
offices at Washington, that they must make a 
contribution of $12 each from their meager 
stipends for the expenses of the coming Presi- 
dential campaign. What contemptible mean- 
ness will this Committee with the ponderous 





title stoop to next?—Boston Globe. 





Railroad Company, so convenient to the busi- 
ness center of the city, it may be necessary to 
advise their procuring a ticket at the Com- 
pany’s office, which is good on any train of 
the day of the sale or the two days previous, 
and satisfy themselves. 


The Ottumwa (Ia.) Courier, in its account of 
the Centennial Tea Party at that place, the 
other evening. says: 

‘Kate Harrington (Mrs. Pollard, of Keo- 
kuk, ) was introduced to the audience by Judge 
Hendershot, and read her poem entitled ‘The 
Centennial.’ This is her own production, and 
is an admirable and well-written poem. Mrs, 
Pollard is still on the sunny side of middle 
life, and is a vigorous writer and a graceful 
and pleasant reader; her presence added great- 
ly to the interest of the occasion. She has 
been requested to publish her poems, of which 
she has written a number that are very popu- 
lar, in book form, making the one read last 
evening the leading one, under the title of 
‘The Centennial and other Poems,’ and to send 
it to Philadelphia as an illustration of Iowa 
poetic talent. Weare sure they will do no 
discredit to our proud young State. 


In Dr. Ames’s ‘‘Sex in Industry” there may 
be many valuable facts and suggestions, but 
he is certainly wild in some of his notions 
about the physical unfitness of women for 
type-setting. The Independent says, ‘‘A num- 
ber of female compositors have been for a long 
time employed in the office of this paper, and 
our experience has been that a woman is ab- 
sent from her case on the plea of sickness 
fewer days in a year thana man.”’ For eight 
or ten years all the type-setting for the Regis- 
ter has been done by women of only average 
health; and it is very seldom indeed that one 
of them is sick evenforaday. Some are al- 
ways at their posts. To find the most punct- 
ual ones absent would surprise us almost as 
much as to miss the Park Street steeple from 
its accustomed place. Sometimes we cannot 
help wondering whether writers on such sub- 
jects depend upon second-hand information, 
or evolve satisfactory statistics from the 
depths of their own consciousness.— Christian 
Register. 


The case of Miss Smiley has found a paral- 
lel in England, where a certain Vicar has been 
taken to task by his Bishop for allowing a wo- 
man to speakin the church, contrary to cus- 
tom, and the law laid down by the Apostle 
Paul, in view, as some think, of just such 
cases. The lady in question is the Vicar’s 
own daughter, and her efforts were doing much 
good. The Vicar gave to his Bishop an ex- 
planation which proved satisfactory, namely, 





that the young lady simply made remarks 


be absurd to claim; yet often each is urged 
as if it alone held the destinies of mankind. 
The New Age, believing that the fair humani- 
ties go in groups, that the race must advance 
abreast, and that the method which is to en- 
noble human life and perfect the condition of 
society, must be more comprehensive than 
that suggested by any partial reform, will 
labor to co-ordinate all the Reforms, and to 
combine in one view every element of pro- 
gress. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


B5 to B20 rea Stinsom & ConPortinnd, Me. 

$12 

$77 A WEEK to Male and Female Agents in their 
é 


locality. Costs NOTHING totryit. ?articu- 
lars free. P.O. VICKERY & Co., ae 
m 





a day at home. Agents‘ wanted. Outfitand 
terms free. TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
37—ly 








Dr. Pierce’s Compound Extract of Smart- Weed, or 
Water Pepper, is not recommended as a cure-all. It 
should not be classed with the patent nostrums of the 
day. No patent has been obtained or asked for upon 
it. Itis nota secret medicine, the chief ingredient 
being made known in the name chosen to designate 
it. But it is claimed to be a superior Extract, made 
in a scientific manner, from fresh plants and roots, 
by a cold process; heat, which is used in making all 
other Extracts of Smart-Weed, being objectionable, 
as it destroys most of the medical virtues that reside 
in tne plant, as stated in the American Dispensato 
and by other most excellent authorities. Inthe mod- 
est looking little weed, found growing by the road- 
side, is found a more efficacious remedy, when com- 
bined with Jamaica Ginger and other modifying 
agents, for Diarrhea, Dysentery, Summer Complgint, 
Pain and Colic, than has heretofore been known to 
the medical profession, Dr, Pierce’s Extract is sold 
by druggists. 


CARPETS..---We have this day received 285 rolls 
two-ply carpetings, subject to manufactures’ slight 
imperfections in weaving, 75 cent goods, which we 
shall sell for 50 cents per yard. These carpets are 
handsome modern styles, fine colors, comprising large 
and small figures. The imperfections do not mate- 
rially affect the appearance or durability of the goods. 
They are believed to be the henment carpets ever 
Jered in this market. NEW ENGLAND CARPET 
CO., 85 Hanover street, opposite American House, 
Boston. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.---Don’t pay the 











high prices. Look at the new stock of 
THE NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
85 Hanover street, opposite American House, Boston. 
CARPETS, 
putee, Supeetnss spas anes tsosens aoe 7 cecccccccces $1.00 
ine Styles Philadelphia Superfine Carpets -15 
All- Wool In Saltt-ceceeeesttese socveee 62 





Handsome Two-plys.......- +++. e 50 

The above are strictly first-class in every respect, 
and are the cle wpest goods to be found in this market. 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 85 Hanover street, 
opposite American House, Boston. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.---Four hundred sheets 
of the best one-dollar goods will be opened and ready 
for sale this day, at 80 to 624 cents. Our customers 
will appreciate the qualities of these _— at sight. 


NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 85 Hanover street, 
opposite American House, Boston. 35—3t 











The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations.. 
10—tjan 








Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 





Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE, None - 
uine without. 25—ly 
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POETRY. a 


A WINTER PRAYER. 


GEORGE MACDONALD. 





Come through the gloom of clouded skies, 
The slow, dim rain and fog athwart; 
Through east winds keen with wrong and lies, 
Come and revive my hopeless heart. 
Come through the sickness and the pain, 
The sore unrest that tosses still, 
The aching dark that hides the gain, 
Come and arouse my fainting will. 
Come through the prate of foolish words, 
The science with no God behind; 
Through all the pangs of untuned chords, 
Speak wisdom to my shaken mind. 
Through all the fears that spirits bow, 
Of what hath been, or may befall, 
ome down and talk with me, for thou 
Canst tell me all about them all. 
Lord, hear my sad, lone heart entreat, 
Heart of all joys, below, above! 
One minute let me kiss thy feet 
And name the names of those I love. 


—_——— 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Only a lantern with a double light, 
Only a horseman with speedy flight, 
Only a petty village fight, 
A hundred years ago! 
They had no thought of storied fame; 
They only watched, with their hearts aflame, 
For the call of duty, when it came, 
A hundred years ago. 


lLong since their hearts have ceased to beat, 
‘That hung the light and rode so fleet, 
And fought at morn in the village street, 
A hundred years ago. 
But still undimmed, that light doth pour; 
That shot was heard the whole world o’er, 
Still thrills the word that horseman bore, 
A hundred years ago. 





And now, with cannon, drum and bell, 
Their children’s children meet, to tell 
The praise of those who wrought so well, 
A hundred years ago. 
But let them think, while yet they may, 
The deeds they work, the words they say 
Shall live, when men shall call today, 
A hundred years ago. 
—Rutland Herald, 


SISTE, VIATOR. 
BY AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 


What is it that is dead? 
Somewhere there is a grave, and something lies 
Cold in the ground, and stirs not for my sighs, 
Nor songs that I can make, nor smiles from me, 
Nor tenderest foolish words that I have said; 
Something there was has hushed and will not be, 
Did it go yesterday, 
Or did it wane away with the old years? 
There has not been farewell, nor watchers’ tears, 
Nor hopes, nor vain reprieves, nor strife with death, 
Nor lingering in a meted-out delay; 
None clesed the eyes, nor felt the latest breath. 
But, be there joyous skies, 
It is not in their sunshine; in the night 
At is not in the silence, and the light 
Of all the silver stars; the flowers asleep 
Dream no more of it, nor their morning eyes 
Betray the secrets it has bidded them keep. 
Birds that go singing now 
Forget it and leave sweetness meaningless; 
The fitful nightingale, that feigns distress 
To sing it all away, flows on by rote; 
The seeking lark, in very heaven I trow 
Shall find no memory to inform her note. 
The voices of the shore 
Chime not with it for burden; in the wood, 
Where it was soul of the vast solitude, 
It hath forsook the stillness; dawn and day 
And the déep-thoughted dusk knows it no more; 
It is no more the freshness of the May. 
Joy hath it not for heart; 
Nor music for its second subtler tongue, 
Sounding what music’s self hath never sung; 
Nor very Sorrow needs it help her weep. 
Wanished from everywhere! what was a part 
Of all and everywhere! lost into sleep! 
What was it ere it went? 
Whence had it birth? What is its name to call, 
That gone unmissed has left a want in all? 
Or shall I cry on Youth, in June-time still? 
Or cry on Hope, who long since am content? 
Or Love, who held him ready at my will! 
What is it that is dead? 
Breath of a flower? sea-freshness on a wind? 
Oh, dearest, what is that that we should find, 
If you and I at length could win it back? 
What have we lost, and know not it hath fled? 
Heart of my heart, could it be love we lack? 
—Cornhill Magazine. 


“NOBODY BUT JANE ROSSITUR.” 


[Conciusion. } 

There came a time, however, when he re- 
ceived a suggestion at least. This was on the 
night of Marjorie’s birthday. Marjorie’s 
birthday was celebrated with great pomp and 
ceremony, and always had been. In her 
childhood it had been a fété day, of which 
she was the small heroine, and upon whose 
happy occurrence fabulous dolls and much- 
- gilded books and numerous stores of bonbons 
were brought to light; in these days it was 
pretty much the same thing, but the gifts 
were more imposing, the birthday party was 
mot over and the guests in bed at twelve, and 
‘the cake was not the great attraction of the 
festivities. Marjorie had her party on this 
occasion, and the usual gifts were laid at her 
charming feet with the usual lavishness, and 
she had her wonderful birthday toilet, which 
almost made a young goddess of her, and in 
‘the fullness of her heart she gave Jane Rossi- 
tur a very pretty dress indeed, and gave it 
with a very pretty, affectionate speech. And 
in this dress Jane Rossitur made her appear- 
ance, and wakened in Tyrrel new enthusiasm. 

The stuff of which the costume was made 
was of Indian manufacture. It was thin 














silken gauze, black, and with a fanciful figure 
embroidered upon it with gold thread; it 
floated like a dusky cloud, and it had an odor 
of strange flowers and fragrant woods; and 
with a bouquet of scarlet and white in her 
hand, and a trail of some scarlet-budded vine 
in her hair, Jane Rossitur looked even less 
like the generality of girls than usual. 

“You are looking very well indeed, Jane,” 
commented old Mrs. Marchmont. ‘That In- 
dian gauze was a happy thought of Marjorie’s. 
It seems to suit you exactly. She said it 
would the moment she caught sight of it ly- 
ing in my trunk. My brother Felix brought 
it from Madras years ago, and there has never 
been a complexion among us that it was pre- 
cisely the thing for.’’ And yet notwithstand- 
ing this gracious praise, and the fact that she 
must have known the justice of it herself, 
Tyrrel had a fancy that Jane did not look 
quite as bright this evening as was customary 
withher. When on first seeing him she looked 
up and smiled and nodded, he imagined that 
there was a sort of shadow in her eyes; and 
amidst all the gayety of the festivities, the 
dancing and music and general high spirits, 
this little shadow was there still, though she 
was evidently doing her best to add to the en- 
tertainment of the guests. The gayety of 
said festivities was at its hight when the 
dowager stopped Marjorie on her way across 
the room, with a question. 

‘*Where is Jane ?”’ she asked. 

‘Tam not sure,’? Marjorie answered, ‘‘but 
I fancy she is somewhere with Mr. Tyrrel, 
grandmamma.” 

‘‘With Mr. Tyrrel! It really appears to 
me that she is very fond of Mr. Tyrrel’s so- 
ciety of late. It does not look well.”’ 

‘Ah! grandmamma,” said Marjorie, open- 
ing her pretty eyes and blushing most incom- 
prehensibly, ‘‘I am sure it is Mr. Tyrrel who 
is fond of her society. I have thought so 
often. And—and why should it not look 
well ?”” 

‘*My dear,” returned the dowager, grandly, 
‘you don’t understand. You know nothing 
of the world; but Jane Rossitur ought to 
have more sense. You are a child.” 

“Tam a year older than Jane, grandmam- 
ma, and Jane is twenty, though, of course, I 
know Jane is far more clever than I can ever 
hope to be. Jane is very clever” (naively). 
‘*My dear, that is nonsense” (majestically). 
‘Run away to your dancing; but if you see 
Jane, send her to me.”’ 

If she had known the whole truth, it is 
likely that she would have been even less 
pleased than she was. She was not the first 
person who had missed Jane Rossitur from 
the bright throng. Mr. Steven Tyrrel had 
missed her first, and having missed her, had, 
with his usual ingenuous impulsiveness, gone 
to look for her. He made his way through 
several rooms below without finding her, and 
then he thought of the library, which had not 
been thrown open to the guests. If, as he 
fancied, she was a little depressed and out of 
spirits, she might have run up stairs to have 
a few quiet moments in the library. So he 
insinuated himself up the staircase, where 
dangerous young women, whose intentions 
were strictly business-like, sat in picturesque 
poses, ostensibly because it was so nice and 
cool, really for private reasons of their own, 
which might include the one that a pretty 
girl, sitting upon a low, unconventional seat 
in a quiet nook, and lifting her eyes to meet a 
tall companion’s, is ten times more effective 
than a young lady in a crowd, who can scarce- 
ly venture to be charmingly confidential at 
all, for fear of the scathing observations of 
Mrs. and the Misses Grundy, who have been 
blooming as wall-flowers all through the even- 
ing’s entertainment. 

Opening the door of the library, Tyrrel 
found what he was in search of, and found 
something more too. There was no light in 
the room but moonlight, and the moonlight, 
streaming in through the window, fell softly 
upon the gold and black drapery of a small 
figure crouching rather desolately and sugges- 
tively ina large cushioned chair, and hiding 
its face upon the arm. 

Jane Rossitur lookel up quickly. She 
made a very transparent effort to recover 
herself. She had no fancy for being detected 
in any self-indulgent weakness. 

“Oh, itis you, Mr. Tyrrel,” she said, rising 
ina moment. “I suppose I am wanted, and 
Mrs. Marchmont sent you to look forme. I 
was a little tired, and came here to rest in the 
dark.” 

Tyrrel came to her side in positive trepi- 
dation. She stood up, pretending to smile at 
him coolly, but the moonlight convicted her. 
There were tears glistening upon her cheeks 
and lashes. He could not stand it at all, and 
her proud effort to seem careless made it all 
the worse. 

**Miss Rossitur,”’ he said, with a rueful sol- 
emnity that was half reproachful, ‘‘you have 
been—yes, you have been crying.” 

This accusation, made in such an unexpect- 
ed manner, had an odd effect upon Jane Ros- 
situr. With the moisture still undried upon 
her cheeks, she laughed—laughed in defiance 
of it; but it was a queer, short, hysterical 
little laugh, it must be admitted, and the 
next moment she found it necessary to dash 

away a fresh drop with her hand. 





“Crying:” sheanswered. ‘Well, yes; but 


you might have pretended not to know. Girls | Jane’s time was so fully occupied during the 


| ery for everything: I think we like it. 
| have been crying because my dress was not 
becoming.” 


the enthusiasm of inexperience); you must 
know how—how beautiful it makes you.” 

‘Beautiful!’ she echoed, her laugh a du- 
bious one again. ‘You have been talking to 
Marjorie, Mr. Tyrrel.” 

“*No,”’ he protested; ‘1 do not say such 
things to Miss Marchmont.” 

“Then” (rather curtly) ‘‘don’t say them to 
me.”’ 

He was dumbfounded. He had never seen 
her in so strange a mood before. She was ex- 
cited and unstrung, and her voice trembled 
even as she made this abrupt speech. And 
yet he could not see how he had hurt her. 

“T beg pardon,” he said, humbly; and then 
she surprised him more than ever, for she sat 
down in her chair again suddenly, and he 
saw the tears running down her cheeks. 

*“] do not know what you think of me,” 
she exclaimed; ‘“‘and I cannot say I do not 
care, for 1 docare. You are always so good 
to me that I care very much. Please give 
me credit for not always being so foolish. I 
can scarcely say how it happens that I am so 
nervous tonight. Yes, I can,’’ she broke out, 
vehemently, ‘‘and I will tell you, and try to 
shame myself. It is not that I am nervous; 
it is—it is all envy.” 

“Envy!’? more bewildered and disturbed 
still. 

“Yes, envy. I am envious, and it makes 
me wretched. You do not know how wicked 
we women can be sometimes. I despise my- 
self when I think of it, but I am envious of 
Marjorie—even pretty, soft-hearted, generous 
Marjorie, who is the best friend I have.”’ 

She clasped her hands upon the chair arm 
and looked up at him quite appealingly. 

‘Don’t answer me,” she said. ‘Just let 
me tell you. I want to tell somebody who 
will not be too hard upon me. She is so 
pretty, you see. She always has been so pret- 
ty and bright and good and rich. She has 
every thing fortune can bring, and it is so 
natural that people should fall down and wor- 
ship before her. I do not think she has a 
fault; she is unlike less fortunate people even 
in that. She has been adored and caressed 
and admired since she was a day old, and yet 
it has not spoiled her. It would have been 
the ruin of me. And all today I have been 
watching her and admiring her and seeing 
others admire her, until I could not help think- 
ing it was scarcely fair that she should have 
every thing and I nothing. I am not pretty 
or rich, and I am sure I am not good. Iam 
not even very respectable. I am not liked 
very much by anybody. I am nobody but 
Jane Rossitur.” 

AsI have already said, he had been just 
drifting into an easy, summery sort of affec- 
tion for Marjorie, when Jane Rossitur crossed 
his path and stopped him; but Iam afraid 
that I must confess that even had this affec- 
tion been a stronger sentiment than it was, he 
could hardly have met Jane Rossitur’s peni- 
tent, uplifted eyes at this moment unmoved. 
He had actually fallen madly in love with the 
girl, and was prepared to do any thing unex- 
pected and impassioned. ‘‘Nobody but Jane 
Rossitur!’? He made a quick step toward 
her, flinging out both his dark, slight, nervous 
hands in a strange, graceful gesture of ap- 
peal, his eyes burning, and how soon all might 
have been over there is no knowing; but just 
as he moved, the door was pushed open, and 
Jane moved too. 

‘Jane,’ said an incisive old voice. ‘Yes, 
you are here. My dear, I want you down 
stairs.” The dowager had come to find 
them. 

When Jane re-appeared in the dancing- 
room, Marjorie was the first to see her, and 
Marjorie’s fair face fell. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, sotto voce. 
ry lam!” 

“Sorry?’’ repeated the ubiquitous Ruys- 
land. ‘And why?” 

The brown eyes dropped in some pretty 


“How sor- 


confusion. ‘‘I am sorry that Ilet grandmam- 
ma leave the room. IfI had only known in 
time!*’ 


Ruysland looked amused but mystified. 

‘‘May I ask—”’ he began. 

‘‘Ah,” said Marjorie, ‘‘don’t you see I am 
afraid she has spoiled it all? Mr. Tyrrel and 
Jane were together in the library.”’ 

He was a daring fellow, this Ruysland. A 
light flashed into his eyes as he bent over her. 

‘“*‘What!’’ he said, ‘‘are you so generous, 
Marjorie?” 

‘‘Generous!” she echoed. 
you call me generous?”’ 

“I thought,”’ he ventured—“‘I thought that 
the prince was for the princess only; and here 
Ifind him bestowing his princely smiles upon 
a lesser light, and the princess deigns to look 
on and smile.”’ 

“*I,”’ faltered the royal young person—“‘I 
—you have made a mistake. I do not want 
the prince, Mr. Ruysland, thank you. It is 
you who are generous to give him to me 

without asking his consent.’ But though 
she spoke almost proudly, she did not raise 
her eyes, but kept them down, as if she rath- 
er feared to trust herself. 

It was very odd, thought Tyrrel, that 


“Why should 





I may | 


next few days. He could not geta word with 
her unless in Mrs. Marchmont’s presence. The 
old lady seemed always near her, and always 


“But you could not have been” (with all | on the point of giving her someghing to do. 


Jane herself was grave and silent. Tyrrel 
even found her a little unresponsive. She 
seemed to hold herself under restraint, and 
kept her eyes fixed upon her work whenever 
it was possible. Certainly she was changed 
from the impetuous, frank creature she had 
been during that brief interview in the library. 
Tyrrel grew restive and dissatisfied. He 
wanted to see her in such a warm and girlish 
mood again; he wanted to finish what he had 
begun, and there was always their majestic 
old hostess between them. So it went on for 
a week, and then one morning at breakfast 
Mrs. Marchmont spoke to the girl across the 
table, with a gracious air. 

**As you go today, Jane,”’ she said, ‘‘you 
had better not tire yourself with packing. 
Barnet will attend to your things. You will 
be tired enough by the time you reach your 
journey’s end.” 

“Today!” exclaimed Marjorie. ‘‘How is 
it you did not tell me, Jane? Whata myste- 
rious way of doing things, grandmamma!” 
And her face wore a pretty look of surprised 
vexation. 

‘*Mrs. Maxwell’s letter only reached us by 
this morning’s delivery,” said Mrs. March- 
mont. ‘They have been called away unex- 
pectedly, and she wishes Jane to accompany 
them; so there is no time to lose.” 

Jane said nothing. She drank her coffee 
composedly, and after breakfast disappeared 
immediately, thereby driving Tyrrell to the 
verge of distraction. She might be going to 
the other end of the world with these people 
—and today! If she went without giving him 
the opportunity to speak, he felt that he 
should never forgive Mrs. Marchmont, for he 
should be sure the fault was hers, though he 
could not have told why. He was standing 
by the window, staring out at the dull sky, 
and raging inwardly, when a hand touched 
his shoulder lightly. It was no less a person 
than pretty Marjorie, with her cheeks on fire. 

“Mr. Tyrrell,’ she said, softly, but in a 
great hurry, ‘Jane has gone out to walk on 
the beach. She can not have gone far.”” And 
having made this significant remark, this odd 
young beauty beat a retreat that looked as if 
she was frightened. 

Ten minutes after, Mr. Tyrrell had made 
his way along the shore to a certain corner 
where a certain boat was turned upside down, 
and a young person was sitting on it alone, 
and gazing absently seaward. This young 
person recognized him with a start when he 
stood close by her. 

‘*You almost frightened me,”’ she said, smil- 
ing. 

‘*You have quite frightened me,” he answer- 
ed, impulsively. ‘*What does this mean?” 

She still smiled, but not bravely. He look- 
ed down at her in such piteous reproach. 

“Nothing new,” she answered. ‘I have 
only found another situation, and am going to 
Lausanne for a few years.” 

There was a full minute’s silence, in which 
he gazed down at her, and she pretended to 
be occupied with the fringe of her shawl. 
Then suddenly he sat down by her side and 
caught both her hands at once. 

‘““Janie,”’ he said, and the little word sound- 
ed quite passionate. The rare color on her 
fine dark skin deepened to coral tint. Per- 
haps nobody had ever made a diminutive of 
her name before. ‘‘Janie’’ was an actual re- 
vealing. 

‘‘Well?’”? she said, her voice belying the 
willfulness of her words. ‘‘What do you 
want?” 

“A great deal,” he answered — ‘‘every 
thing; love and happiness. You, Janie, and 
nothing less, dear.”’ 

It was so impassioned and tender that she 
was overcome. She was a proud young wo- 
man, and had been very determined to hold 
herself aloof at the outset. She had rebelled 
against his kindness, and had once or twice 
tried not to be agreeable; but he had fallen 
in love with her, nevertheless. In love with 
her—nobody but Jane Rossitur. She could 
no .more have doubted him than she could 
have doubted that her own heart was beating. 

‘I thought it was Marjorie,’’ she whisper- 
ed. ‘It ought to have been Marjorie.” 

“It is you,” he cried, “you only.’ And 
he lifted her hands and kissed them eagerly 
again and again. ‘Janie, let me see your 
eyes.” 

When they returned home Jane had a mar- 
vel of a West Indian ring on her finger, and 
Tyrrel marched at once into the parlor to 
have an interview with old Mrs. Marchmont. 
Jane went up stairs to her bedroom, and in 
ten minutes Marjorie came knocking at the 
door. When it was opened to her, she stood 
on the threshold radiant—almost more radi- 
ant than one would have fancied she need be. 

“Come in,” said Jane, tingling all over. 

She came in, and gave Jane a gentle yet 
half-excited embrace. 

“You are not going to Lausanne?” she said. 

‘No, I think not.” 

“Oh, Jane, what—what a darling you are!”’ 

And then next minute Jane found herself 
seated on a chair, with the princess at her 





feet, and the blonde head hidden upon her lap. 


“‘He has been in love with you from the 
first moment he saw you,’’ Marjorie was say- 
ing, ‘and I shall always like him for it, J 
was afraid at the very beginning, before yoy 
came, that—at least not that, exactly, but— 
Well, you know how grandmamma sets her 
mind upon a thing, Jane, and I did not want 
him to—” 

“Did not want him to do what, dear?” jn. 
terposed Jane, a faint light breaking in upon 
her. 

“I,” faltered Marjorie— ‘I have always 
been fond of—of Mr. Ruysland, but he thought 
that Mr. Tyrrell might make me care for him 
in the end, andI was half afraid of grand- 
mamma, and now you have made it all easy, 
Last night Mr. Ruysland proposed to me, and 
I said yes, Jane.” 

Mrs. Marchmont received two shocks that 
day, but she was too thoroughly a well-bred 
and well-poised old dowager not to bear them 
with dignity when they came. 

‘“*You have disappointed me, Marjorie, my 
dear,’’ she said to the royal young culprit, in 
her most majestic manner, ‘‘but I suppose old 
people must make up their minds to being 
disappointed by the young. You must marry 
whom you please, of course. The days of 
forced matches are over.”’ 

“Oh, grandmamma dear,” cried Marjorie, 
in her sweetest tone of appeal, “‘you are not 
angry with me? Sidney—” 

“Don’t call him ‘Sidney’ before me yet, 
my love,” was the stately reply. “It is not 
pleasant tome. But you may kiss me; and 
Iam not angry, only disappointed.” 

But she never quite forgave Jane Rossitur, 
even after that young woman was Jane Tyr- 
rell, and had ripened into a social power, and 
was unanimously voted the most bewitching 
and unique young woman of her day.—Har. 
per’s Magazine. 





CANNOT AFFORD TO MARRY. 


There are 25,000 young men in Chicago to- 
day who cannot afford to marry—that is, they 
cannot afford to marry the average city girl, 
with her passion for dress and bonnets and 
jewelry. Thatis what they say. Possibly a 
little frank consultation between the two would 
pave the way to explanation and satisfactory 
arrangements; but how to have such consul- 
tation? There’s the rub. Because there is 
not a particle of doubt that the thousands of 
girls and at least a goodly number of young 
men would be willing to make some personal 
sacrifices to attain marriage. Thus, if they 
could only frankly approach the subject, Hen- 
ry might say to Amelia: 

‘It’s too bad; but the fact is, a young man 
cannot afford a wife nowadays.” 

And Amelia would very likely respond: “I 
can’t see why they cannot as well afford them 
now as a few years ago; and they used to get 
married, you must admit.” 

And Henry rejoins: ‘‘Women are so expen- 
sive now. ‘That’s the trouble. Just look at 
it. I get $1200 a year. Now, how the deuce 
can I support a wife on $1200? Why, it costs 
me all that to live myself.” 

‘But see how you live,’’ responds Amelia. 

‘Not extravagantly,” says Henry. “I pay 
$8 a week for board; that’s—let me see—eight 
and two are ten; eight times five are forty, 
and one is forty-one—four hundred and ten 
dollars a year.”’ 

‘Which leaves you,”’ interrupts Amelia, 
“3790 a year. Now, what on earth do youdo 
with this remainder?” 

‘*Well,’’ says Henry, ‘‘there are my clothes-- 
and—and—”’ 

‘Cigars,’ adds Amelia. 

Yes.” 

‘*And buggy rides.” 

*“*YVes.”” 

‘*And drinks.”’ 

“‘Ah—tut—hardly ever anything of that 
kind, you know,” says Henry. 

‘“‘Well, I hope not. But what do you do 
with the money otherwise? A man’s clothes 
don’t cost him much.” 

“Don’t they!”’ exclaims Henry. 
try it.” 

“Well,” says Amelia, ‘show much now?” 

‘Well,’ says the young man, thoughtfully, 
there’s an everyday suit for winter, say $60. 
There’s a dress suit for parties and the opera, 
$75. There’s two suits for summer and fall 
and spring, $80. There are hats, caps, gloves, 
hosiery, etc., $40; boots and shoes, $35; and 
—well, how much is that?”’ 

“Two hundred and ninety dollars,” responds 
the ready Amelia. 

‘*Say three hundred,”’ responds Henry. 

‘Very well; that leaves $400. Whatdo you 
do with the rest?’’ 

‘*Well there’s car-fare, say $50.”’ 

**VYeg.”’ ‘ 

“Theater tickets, $100.” 

“Yes,” 

‘*‘And—well, let me see—church donations, 
say $25.” 

‘Yes, we'll say $25. Well.’ 

“Carriage hire, $60.” 

“Well.” 

“Cigars! I am pretty moderate there—84Y 
$100. How much does the total amount 
now?” . 

“Ten hundred and fifty-five dollars. You 
see there are over $150 to be accounted for.’ 

‘‘Well, a feller don’t spend all his money, 
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aS 
ents and a lot of little traps that I cannot now 
remember.” 

“Yes, I see. No doubt the articles men- 
tioned would swell the amount to $1200,” says 
Amelia, rather sadly. 

‘Don’t you see, now,” remarks Henry, ‘‘that 
I cannot afford a wife?”’ 

‘You surely couldn’t, unless expenses could 
be reduced,”’ replies Amelia. 

“But, instead of being reduced, they would 
be doubled,” says he. 

“Oh! no,’ stystheyounglady. ‘“Notthat. 
I should think, for instance, that I was very 
extravagant if I spent half of your salary on 
myself.” 

“Do you suppose you spend less than $600 
yearly?”’ says Henry. 

‘Perhaps not now,” responds Amelia, blush- 
ing; “but I could get along with much less if 
I tried.” 

‘Could you indeed?’’ queries he. 

“Yes,”’ she responds. ‘Couldn’t you?” 

“Why, I suppose I might. Let me see. 
Where would I begin?” 

“Say the clothes,’’ suggests Amelia. 

“Yes, that’s a fact. I could do without the 
dress suit. That would be $75,” 

‘‘And one of the others?” she says, inquir- 
ingly. 

‘“Y-a-a-s—say one of the others. $40." 

‘And a little on the boots and shoes?”’ 

“T believe so. Say $20 off on those.” 

‘And the carriage hire?” 

‘“‘Well, Isuppose I could get along with the 
street-car. Take off $60 for carriage hire.” 

‘‘Well, how about the cigars?” 

“TI wouldn’t like to give them up entirely; 
but I’ll throw off 350 on cigars.”’ 

“Very well. And the hats, caps, etc., and 
all the rest. Couldn’t you save $100 on the 
balance? You know a good suit of clothes 
will last more than one season.”’ 

“Well, I might possibly make it $100 less,” 
says he. 

“That makes, with the $155 left over and 
above your stated expenses as a bachelor, 
$500,’’ says the ready Amelia, ‘*You may add 
to that $75 which you could readily save on 
amusements, and you have the snug sum of 
$575 yearly to lay by. A few years of such 
economy world enable you to buy a nice little 
home of your own, where, with a frugal wife 
you could both live very comfortable for what 
it costs you to live by yourself now.” 

If Henry is anything like the man he ought 
to be, he will say at this juncture that the very 
wife to live in such a house is the young lady 
who has herself suggested it, and will forth- 
with proceed to act upon her advice.—The Jn- 
ter-Ocean, 

A KENTUCKY BRIDAL TOUR. 

Bridal tours in Kentucky have a spice of 
originality in them, though, like many things 
that pertain peculiarly to the State, there is 
something distasteful about them. If the 
one that the Louisville Courier-Journal tells 
about in the following narrative is a fair spec- 
imen of that kind of doings in that State, 
then the dark and bloody ground will stand 
a “right smart chance’’ of being avoided by 
all matrimonial parties who have their wits 
about them. This is the Journal's story, 
which is pleasanter to read than to realize: 

There came one day to a little inland town 
in Kentucky a young rural couple who had 
just been bound by the ‘silken bonds.’’ Their 
destination was the depot, and the bridegroom 
was evidently quite impatient for fear the 
train should arrive before he could reach the 
office. Buying one ticket, they stood on the 
platform until the train had stopped. When 
they entered the car, the bridegroom found 
his bride a seat, kissed her most affectionate- 
ly, bade her ‘“‘good-bye,” and going out, 
seated himself on a box and commenced whit- 
tling most vigorously. He watched the train 
out of sight, regret depicted on his face, 
when a bystander, thinking the whole pro- 
ceeding rather strange, resolved to interview 
him. Approaching him carelessly, and chew- 
ing a straw to keep up his courage, he said: 

‘‘Been gettin’ married lately ?”” 

‘*Yes,”’ said he, ‘‘me and Sallie got spliced 
this mornin’.” 

‘*Was that her you put on the train ?”’ 

“Yes,”? with a sigh. 

‘“‘A likely lookin’ gal,’’ said our questioner. 
“‘Anybody sick, that she had to go away ?”” 

‘‘No;”’ but here he grew confidential. ‘‘You 
see me and Sallie had heard that everybody 
when they got married took a bridal tour. 
So I told Sallie I hadn’t money enough for 
both of us to go, but she shouldn’t be knock- 
ed out of hern. SoI jist brought her down 
here, bought her ticket and sent her on a visit 
to some of her folks, and thought I might get 
some work harvestin’ till she got back.’’ 

That afternoon found him busily at work, 
and when in a day or two afterward Sallie 
came back, he welcomed her cordially and 
affectionately, and hand in hand they started 
down the dusty road to their new home and 
duties. 








CRUELTY Tu ANIMALS, 


Thomas R. Hazard, of Vaucluse, R. I., has 
made a strong plea in the Providence Journal 
for a reformation in the present treatment of 
animals. He points out many gross abuses to 
which animals are subjected, and says: 


It would perhaps be impossible to overrate 
the needless suffering that is inflicted on those 





animals alone who are destined for slaughter. 
I have, myself, seen in the course of my life, 
hundreds, if not thousands, of lambs, sheep 
and calves left with their feet tightly bound 
together, sometimes on wharves in a broiling 
sun, for hours before being slaughtered. I 
was once told by a butcher that in several in- 
stances he had been obliged to throw the car- 
casses of sheep away, the mutton becoming 
too offensive in savor to sell, because of the 
decomposition or mortification that had com- 
menced in consequence of the animals being 
taken full from the pastures, tied tightly, and 
subjected to long drives in jolting wagons. 

So too with the beef, mutton and veal that 
is brought to market in railroad cars, which 
are often jammed full to their utmgst capaci- 
ty with dumb animals that are forced to pass 
days and nights on their feet, amidst filth, 
for hundreds or thousands of miles. starving 
and parching with heat and thirst, until their 
veins become so congested and their flesh 
blackened and corrupted with diseased blood, 
that it looks, when on the bench, as if the 
poor creature had mortified before it died, 
which very possibly may have been the case; 
whilst the vital fluids of the fatty portion have 
been so drawn upon and exhausted of their 
nutritious qualities to support nature in its 
agonizing struggles for existence, that the res- 
idue seems tanned by the process into a vex- 
atious species of leather, a little tougher than 
raw hide, and a good deal more difficult to 
masticate than India rubber. Then when we 
come to the pork market, O, “tell it not in 
Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon, 
lest the daughters of’? America learn to abhor 
sausages, and abominate hogs’ lard. Some 
few years ago, whilst in Philadelphia, I was 
told that a large quantity of hogs’ lard had 
just been seized by the authorities as it was 
on its way to New York, and its owner sub- 
jected to judicial proceedings regarding its 
manufacture. It came to light, on the trial, 
that great numbers of hogs were weekly 
smothered to death or died in the crowded 
cars coming from the West, and that the 
chemical artist in custody was in the practice 
of purchasing all that came to the depots dead, 
or which were too sick and near dead to be 
saleable for pork or sausages. These hogs 
were dragged from the cars reeking with filth, 
ordure and stench, and thrown in that state 
into carts, from whence they were transferred 
whole without ablution, bristles, ordure both 
inside and outside and all, into great boilers, 
and tried into lard. This was again separated 
from that portion of the foul matter that would 
not assimilate with fat, and subjected to a 
clarifying process, (patented, I think,) and 
put into casks to be sold at an extra price, on 
account of its superior quality and transpar- 
ent purity, to the gourmands of New York, 
Providence, Boston and elsewhere. 

Mr. Hazard thinks that the cruelty prac- 
ticed habitually towards animals reacts in 
similar outrages upon human beings, and says 
in conclusion: 

If every parent and instructor of youth were 
to devote an hour daily to the teaching of 
young children to be kind, gentle and com- 
passionate to every animate thing, it would 
promote true Christianity in almost an infinite 
degree, and the world would become a heaven 
to the lower orders of creation, instead of a 
hell, as it now is to millions through the op- 
pression and cruelties inflicted on them by 
hardened men and thoughtless, uncultured 
children. The most prolific source of crime 
would also be removed. The boy whose first 
lesson of savagery is taken in tormenting a 
fly or in stoning or wantonly killing a cat, 
may not unaptly, when grown to full estate, 
end his wicked career by robbing or murder- 
ing his fellowman. 








HUMOROUS. 

What holds all the snuff in the world? No 
one nose. 

What are they which, though always drunk, 
are never intoxicated?—Toasts. 

A girl being accused of trifling with her lov- 
er’s feelings, replied, ‘‘I plead jilty.”’ 

Sprinkling-carts make white pantaloons 
shrink toward the inner side of the walk. 

“Do youlike codfish balls, Mr. Wiggins?’’ 
Mr. Wiggins, hesitatingly, ‘“‘I really don’t 
know; 1 don’t recollect attending one.” 

Curran was once asked by one of his brother 
judges, ‘‘Do you see anything ridiculous in 
this wig.’’ ‘‘Nothing but the head,’ was the 
reply. 

We hear that a California philosopher has 
extracted the following reply from a school- 
boy, to the query, ‘‘How is the earth divided, 
my lad?” ‘‘By earthquakes, Sir 

Mamma (improving the occasion). ‘‘Ilike your 
new suit immensely. Gerald.—But you must 
recollect that it’s not the coat that makes the 
gentleman.’’ GerraLp.— ‘No, mamma; it’s 
the hat.”’ 

Jones, tired of nagging with his wife, has fled; 

At the Antipodes he ‘thangs his head.” 

Yet smiles—and she smiles—for their strife is 
past, 

And each has t’other ‘“‘under foot” at last! 

B1G-FOOTED OLD GENTLEMAN.—‘‘Boy,can you 
clean my boots?”? Snarr Bpox.—*‘I'll try, if 
you'll only put half at a tiie on my box.” 
(Aside: **Feet you call °em—I should ’a said 
eighteen inches, and no change out. You has 
to have your boots made to measure, and lots 
of it, I'LL bet.” 

A man who cheats in short measure is a 
measureless rogue. If in whiskey, then he is 
a rogue inspirit. If by falsifying his accounts, 
then he is an unaccountable rogue. If he 
gives a bad title to the land, then he is a rogue 
indeed. If he gives short measure in wheat, 
then he is a rogue in grain. 

A certain clergyman was sent for suddenly 
to go to a cottage, where he found a man in 
bed. ‘*Well, my friend,” said the pastor, 
‘‘what induced you to send for me?” The 
patient, who was rather deaf, appealed to his 
wife. ‘‘What does he say?” ‘He says,” 
shouted the woman, ‘‘what the deuce did you 
send for him for?” 

Sydney Smith had a maid who used to boil 
the eggs very well by her master’s watch; 
but one day he could not lend it to her, because 
it was under repair, so she took the time from 
the kitchen clock, and the eggs came up near- 
ly raw. Why didn’t you take three minutes 
from the clock as you do from the watch, 
Mary?” ‘Well, Sir,’’ replied Mary, “I 
thought that would be too much, as the hands 
are so much larger.”’ 








“THERE’S MILLIONS IN IT.” 


Send 25 cents for 


EVANS’ ADVERTISING HAND BOOK, 


The most practical treatise on advertising, and containing the best 
lists of papers ever published. Address 


r.Cc. BVANS, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 
252 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 

















Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.” 


‘ CURES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Ulecerations. Hemorrhage 


POND’S) tunes. towers, Kianeys,” 


EXT RACT Womb, dc. Congestions, 





Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 
Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
The Peoples’ lids. Inflammation of the Ova- 
Remedy, for| Tes. Vaginal Lewcorrhea, 
Internal and Varicose Veins, Sore 
External Use. Nipples. 








POND’S EXTRACT is forsaleby all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended bel Druggists, 
a and everybody who has ever 
u it. 

Pamphlet containing History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


New York and London, 





SECOND SALE 
* BY THE 


BOSTON LAND COMPANY, 


—ON— 


WEDNESDAY, September 15th inst., at 
2 1-2 o’clock P. M. 


The largest and best schedule of Real Estate ever 
offered at 4 free public sale within the limits of the 
city of Boston. 

he Boston Land Company having now commenced 
active operations it will continue energetically to car- 
ry into effect the various plaus to secure the building 


up of 
** ORIENT HEIGHTS. 


The most conservative who will take the pains to 
investigate will find here a greater combination of the 
vital elements essential to the quick building up of a 
large, attractive and prosperous community than has 
ever before been concentrated in one locality. 

This SECOND SALE will be confined to the Bos- 
ton section of the Company’s property, which com- 
woe the great estate purchased of the ENGLISH 

EIRS, 

The schedule of the popens to be sold is selected 
almost entirely from the southern and southeastern 
~- of this charming old estate so many years noted 
as the 


Great Farm of the Massachusetts Bay, 
Fronting on and looking out upon the harbor of Bos- 
ton, and while it is every way favorable and desirable 
for a winter residence, it forms a part of the general 
locality that is to become one of the leading and fa- 
vorite seashore resorts of New England, 

On the property fee ee in this sale are a great 
number of stately and beautiful elms of many years 
growth, adding very much to the value of the prop- 
erty. 

The Boston, Revere Beach and Lyon Rail- 
rond Line aud the Winthrop Horse 
Railroad 

Opens the locality by qnick, frequent and very pleas- 
ant means of communication at a small annual ex- 
pense, with the commercial heart of the city, and 
renders it available for rapid improvement entirely 
unparalleled by any other locality. Prominent among 
the special inducements offered by the Railroad Com- 
ay is that furnished by the following vote passed 
xy the Directors: 

Voted—“That a free pass be given to the head of 
each family for and during a period of five years, 
who will build a house of not less value than $1500 
on the land of The East Boston Improvement Compa- 
ny, The East Boston Land Company, The Boston 
Land Company, or The North Shore Land Company, 
and establish their residence in the same during a 
period of not less than three months in each year. 
Said passes to date from the completion and occu- 
pancy of said house, and be made transferable to any 
subsequent purchaser who shall occupy said house, 
in accordance with the condition upon which the pass 
is “~~ so far as relates to occupancy. Said passes 
to be good between the Boston terminus of the line 
and the depot nearest the residence of the holder.” 


IN THI3 GREAT SALE 


We pledge ourselves to the public that every lot in 
the schedule will be sold to the highest bidder, what- 
ever the price may be, and that no bidding for the 
protection of prices will be tolerated in any form 
whatever, and that the simple but vital restrictions 
introduced to make the locality a choice one in ev- 
ery particular will be strictly adhered to. The terms 
of payment will be five per cent. cash on day of sale. 
Fifteen per cent. on delivery of the deed, within ten 
days from date of sale, and the balance in four an- 
nual payments of twenty per cent. each, with inter- 
est at the rate of seven per cent. per annum. Five 
per cent. discount will be made for cash. and fifteen 
per cent, discount will be made to all who build 
within twelve months from date of deed. The sale 
will be open at 2.30 P.M, 
On WEDNESDAY, September 15th,1875, 
Near the Winthrop Junction Railroad Station on the 
new Road. FRE& TICKETS and plans will be fur- 
nished to gentl-men who desire to attend the sale, at 
the oflice of the Boston Land Company, 48 Congress 
street, Room 12. 

TICKETS WILL BE GOOD on all trains during 
the day of sale and the two days previous. 

Trains leave on the even hour from7 A.M, to7 P.M. 


Depot, Atlantic Avenue, foot of High 
Street, Boston. 
Per order of the Directors. 
A. P. BLAKE, President. 


J. H. LESTER & CHAS. BIRD, 
AUCTIONEERS. 


Should the day as above fixed prove 
stormy,the Sale will be Postponed toSAT= 


URDAY, Sept. 18, at the same hour. 
37—I1t 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 


PosTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimen 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2—ly 





THE STANDARD. 





The Magee Furnace Com’y, 


32, 34, 36 & 38 Union, and 19 & 21 Friend St’s, 
BOS 


Manufacture a complete line of Standard Furnaces, 
Ranges, and Stoves, which are widely known and 
everywhere justly popular. 

Efficiency, economy, durability and convenience in 
use, are the qualities sought for and attained in their 
construction. 

Of the new goods produced this year, the 


MAGEE “STANDARD” PLATE IRON FURNACE 


Is the most prominent, containing all the excellencies 
of the celebratea 


MAGEE PLATE IRON FURNACE, 


With many added conveniences, It is the best con- 
structed Furnace yet made. Be sure to examine it 
before purchasing any other. 


THE STANDARD PORTABLE RANGE 


Still leads the market. The 


MAGEE STANDARD PARLOR 


Has many imitators, but no rivals. It is beautiful, 
and always suits. The 


Vendome Parlor, 


New this year, low-priced and entirely new design. 
All Magee goods are warranted in every particular 
by the manufacturers, and are for sale by stove deal- 
ers throughout the country. 
(a Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 
33—16t 


110 PER CENT. NET, 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 

ears’ business have never losta dollar. We pay the 
nterest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity isnowcertain Send for 
particulars, References in every State in the Union. 

J.B. WATKINS & Co., LAWRENCE, KAN, 

(a Collections throughout the West a specialty. . 











DVERTISING: Cheap: Gcod: Systemat- 

ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, fortheir PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers 
rates. Get the book, 2—ly 


CONSUMPTION, 


the scourge of the human family, may in its early 
stages be promptly arrested and permanently cured. 

RAVENSWOOD, W. Va. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Sir—For the last year I have been using your Gold- 
en Medical Discovery. I owe my life to it, having 
been afflicted for years. Did not use it but a short 
time before I was benefited; at that time I was ve 
bad, not able to sit up much, was suffering greatly 
with my throat, was getting blind, had a dry cough, 
and much pain in my lungs. I have used twelve bot- 
tles of the Discovery and am almost well. 

KATE T. WARDNER. 

A son of Mr. J. H. MESECK, of Chatham Four Cor- 
ners, N. Y., has been cured of Consumption by Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery,—so says Mr. C, 
B. Canfield, editor of the Chatham Courier. 





to state that Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
has effected a wonderful cure of Consumption in his 
neighborhood. 36—1t 


r day. Agents wanted, Al 
$5 to $20 viesoes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, than at anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employmert that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work, Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free, 
Send us your a idress at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
the time. Don t look for work or businessal sewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co., Portlan¢, Me. 2—ly 


TO SUMMER EXCURSIONISTS. 
INTERNATIONAL 


L-, 

<b 
i) ACER STEAMSHIP CO.'S LINE OF 
AEDS WAASS STEAMERS to Eastern Maine, 

<= New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince i:.dward Island, ete., etc. The steamers NEW 
YORK and CICY (OF PORTLAND will, until Oc- 
tober 3, leave Boston at 8 A. M. and Portland at 6 P, 
M. every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY, 
for Eastport, Me., and St. John, N. B., forwarding 
passengers by connecting lines to Calais, Me., St. An- 
drews, Fredericton and Shediac, N. B., Truro, Pic- 
tou, Digby, Annapolis Kentville, Windsor and Hal- 
ifax, N. S., Summerside and Charlottetown, P. E. L., 
and Hawkesbury, C. B. The steamers are first-class 
in every respect, the climate of the regions to which 
they run is delightfully cool and invigorating, and 
the expenses of travel very moderate. For circular, 
with map of the route, and any information, apply to 


Ww. iti. KILBY, Agent, 


End of Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
33—8t 




















An Ounce of any of 


LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 

Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


26—ly 40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





S. R. EGiaRr, druggist, of West me O., writes | 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


259 to 265 Boylston Street. 
The Forty-Eighth Year begins September 13. 


The school includes a KINDERGARTEN, PREPAR- 
ATORY and UPPER DEPARTMENTS and arrange- 
ments for SPECIAL PUPILS, all of which are open to 
pupils of both sexes The course of instruction pre- 
pares for Business, College, the Scientific School, or 
the position of a teacher. Several of the female 
raduates of the school have entered the Boston 
Jniversity, one has recently graduated at Cornell 
and others are teaching successfully. 
The new school house is in an open and healthy 
situation in the midst of the most refining influences. 
with every appliance for the comfort an« health o 
the pupils. A year’s trial nas shown it to be perfect- 
ly warmed and ventilated, and in every way fitted 
for its purpose. 
The principals may be consulted at the School- 
house on Wednesdays in August from 9 to 2 o'clock. 
Catalogues, containining terms and further particu- 
lars may be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., 
Washington Street, Thomas Groom & Co., 82 
State Street, at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
oy mail, CUSHINGS & LADD. 
2— 


N. E, HYGEIAN HOME, 
WEST OONOORD, VERMONT. 


J. A. TENNEY, M. D. 
MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D.,} Physicians, 


This Home for invalids and Boarders (established 
in 1871), is within 20 miles of the White Mountains. 
Its mountain scenery, superior home influences, and 
its marked success in treating all kinds of chronie 
disease, all make this institution one of the very best 
for boarders or invalids. Send for a circular. 

26—tf 








ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. Attractive 
home; best instruction in all branches; special care 
of health, manners and morals; nearly full. Next 
year begins Sept. 23. Address early. 
CHARLES C, BRAGDON, Puma as, 
23— 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new college 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, ahd in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. re | course of Lectures, 
yractical demenstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 


North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 
29—26t 








WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


A Family and Day School for both sexes. Address, 
Nath’! T. Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
29—9t 


U 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO, 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
faye MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 





**Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.” 


% fs 
The Housekeeper. 

A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ---~-- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 





Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted im 
Every County. Address 


HOWARD LOC KWOOD, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 
a No, 28 BEEKMAN 8t., New YorK, 


UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 


OF THE 





wv FAV : : 
iy Family Favorite 


SEWING 
MACHINE! 





i 


Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense peenteny and success ag 
has this machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without jirst ex- 
amining lt. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 


runs without noise, 1nd is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE Co., 


Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street 
14—34t JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston 








THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 














Doubles the Strength in Three Months, 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND iNVIGORATES. 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES. 
INCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians 
Cail and investigatz; or send for full particulars, 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E 74th St., New “ork. 


: 
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Is SAUL ALSO AMONG THE PROPHETS! 


Epitors JournaLt:—We had a grand Tem- 
perance mass meeting today on our pleasant 
camp ground, and who do you think addressed 
the thousands there assembled? Why 
“Brick”? Pomeroy, of ‘‘La Crosse Democrat” 
notoriety. Many were agreeably disappointed 
both in the man and in his speech. We had 
looked fora tall, angular figure, with one pant- 
aloon stuffed in his boot and the other flap- 
ping round his ankle; we had also expected a 
red wig, and a battered hat on one side, like- 
wise a green necktie; but instead, a medium 
sized, well-built, exceedingly bald-headed, 
well dressed gentleman stood up to speak, 
with very white teeth. Mr. Pomeroy’s dis- 
course was very disconnected indeed, and not 
so forcible as that of Rev. Mrs. Hannaford, 
who ably addressed us upon the same great 
subject three years ago. 

The speech of Mr. Pomeroy was, however, 
a great improvement upon the old fashioned 
temperance speech of fifteen years ago, in 
which it was represented that all we had to 
do, as temperance workers, was to get men 
to sign the pledge. Mr. Pomeroy directed 
his discourse principally to the voters and 
tax payers, telling them what a mean set of 
cowards they were to be ruled by this des- 
picable rum power, which is doing more to 
ruin the country than all other causes com- 
bined except the disfranchisement of women. 
He drew graphic pictures of the suffering 
among the poor of our great cities through 
the influence of rum; of these scenes he had 
been an eye witness; he then appealed to the 
voters present to know if they did not owe 
more to these bruised and rib-broken wives, 
and these naked, starving children, than they 
did to any political party? When he was in 
Congress, some years ago, he found grave and 
venerable Senators drinking champagne in 
gambling hells, and getting gloriously drunk 
night after night. When the war came he 
went into the army and there he saw generals 
and colonels going out to battle, with brains un- 
settled and nerves nnsteadied from a night’s 
debauch. Then he told us about the Tammany 
Ring—how they drank and planned for plun- 
der, drank and planned again; and the more 
they drank the more plunder they wanted. 
He never was intoxicated in his life; never in- 
tended to be; when he was a boy setting 
type, he never treated, he never drank, but 
saved his money. He wanted a home, wife, 
children and friends. He wanted pictures on 
his walls and books on his shelves—and soft 
carpets on his floors, and he had them all 
now, as the fruits of industry and economy. 
He never used tobacco. 

I was glad to hear him say that, Por next to 
whisky I despise the use of tobacco. What 
a sensible man wants to make himself disgust- 
ing for, I don’t know. 

After the meeting I was introduced to Mr. 
Pomeroy, and casually mentioned that I used 
to write for the ‘* Mercury.” 

His face lighted up with a pleasant smile. 

**So did I,’’ he replied, ‘‘and my wife also.” 

After that we seemed like old acquaintances. 
**Mr. Pomeroy” I asked, ‘‘why did you not 
say, today, in your speech, that the rum 
power never would be broken until the right 
of suffrage was granted to Woman ?” 

‘*Well,” he replied, ‘I often say so in the 
Democrat, and I fully believe it; but a 
slight misunderstanding today about the time 
of my speaking threw me off the line of 
thought which I had intended pursuing.” 

I heartily wished that he had said so here, 
today, for I stand almost alone in my native 
county as the avowed advocate of Woman 
Suffrage. Mr. Pomeroy agrees with me in 
thinking that the majority of women do not 
give the subject much thought, and that the 
rising generation must be educated up to it. 
Under a government like ours, all great re- 
form movements must begin in the school- 
room. In my early days I was a strong Re- 
publican; entering a stranger’s house once, I 
observed on the table copies of the LaCrosse 
Democrat; I immediately turned and retraced 
my steps, resolved not to pass the evening in 

a hoase where they read the Democrat. Some 
years after I found some copies in a garret, 
secreted in a chest; it was a rainy day; I sat 
down to their perusal; many of the editori- 
als pleased and interested me. I said to my- 
self: ‘‘Here is a man whose ideas are far in 
advance of the age in which he lives.» Now 
I intend to subscribe to the ‘‘Democrat,” for I 
believe that an able, honest, fearless man 
edits it. Peary Parsons. 

Woodlawn, Md. 


WHO CAPTURED NEW ORLEANS? 


In a letter to the Hartford Times, Hon. Gid- 
eon Welles refutes a statement, made as an 
“undisputed fact” im a recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, that ‘‘on the 
Ist of May, 1862, the army of the United 
States captured the city of New Orleans.” 
He shows that New Orleans was captured on 
the 25th of April by the navy of the United 
States under Admiral Farragut, without as- 
sistance from the army, and was held by the 
marines several days, before the arrival of 
Gen. Butler, to whom on the 1st of May the 
city was turned over by Admiral Farragut, 
that the expedition to New Orleans was plan- 
ned in the fall and winter of 1861-2, without 
the knowledge of the War Department, and 


that the army plan was to descend the river 
from Cairo, a plan understood and prepared 
for by the Confederates, while the navy plan 
was a secret. 

In the ‘History of the United States Mar- 
ine Corps,” written by M. Almy Aldrich of 
the Boston Globe, Mr. Welles will find his 
statement anticipated, as will appear by the 
following extract from Mr. Aldrich’s excel- 


lent work: 


No account of the capture of New Orleans by the 
Union forces, under Admiral Farragut, heretofore 
laid before the public, has given a correct statement 
of the services performed by the Marines in that mem- 
orable contest. Of the resistance offered by the 
Confederate forts below New Orleans, Admiral Far- 
ragut said: “Such a fire, I imagine, the world has 
rarely seen.” In the terrible experience of silenc- 
ing that fire, reducing the forts and capturing the 
city, the Marines bore themselves in such a manner 
as to elicit the hearty commendation of the officers 
of the fleet, and to aid materially in the success of 
the engagement. During the fight, the Varuna, 
Commander Charles 8. Bo commanding, Sustain- 
ed the fire Of the forts, and at the same time was at- 
tacked by two powerful iron-clads, After a gallant 
resistance, in which the two vessels of the enemy 
were destroyed, the Varuna herself suvk, still bid- 
ding defiance to the foe, With colors flying and her 
guns dealing destruction to the enemy until the wa- 
ters of the Mississippi closed over her. 

But brave and efficient as were the Marines in the 
action, a more important work awaited them; a 
work for whose successful accomplishment, as has 
already been intimated, they have not heretofore re- 
ceived due credit, inasmuch as the full story of the 
captare of the city has not been told. On the 
morning of the 24th of April, immediately after the 
action with Forts Jackson and St. Philip, and the 
destruction of the rebel fleet, the Marines under 
command of Captain John L. Broome, still living 
and now in command of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
by order of Admiral Farragut, landed and took pos- 
session of the quarantine, at the same time taking 
prisoners the rebel troops, with their officers quar- 
tered in the quarantine buildings, and hoisting the 
flag of the United States on the same. Admiral Far- 
ragut having determined to take military possession 
ol the city until the arrival of the troops under Gen- 
eral Butler’s command, a battalion of Marines under 
command of Captain Broome, about two hundred 
and fifty strong, disembarked from the fleet on the 
29th of April, and marched to the Custom House, 
Here Captain Allan Ramsay was detailed with a de- 
tachment of Marines to Soe the Custom House 
and guard the United States flag, then about to be 
hoisted on the building. At this juncture the Ma- 
rines were joined " two howitzers, manned by sea- 
men, in charge of Midshipmen J. H. Read and E. C, 
Hazeltine, from the flagship Hartford, After taking 
possession of the Custom House, Captain Broome re- 
ceived orders from Captain H, H. Bell, senior officer 
present, to march the Marines to the City Hall, a 
distance of about half a mile from the vessels of the 
fleet, and near the center of the city. The forces 
under General Lovell had not evacuated the city, 
and the squares and streets were thronged with an 
exc ted mob, brandishing bowie-knives and revolv- 
ers, and hailing the Marines with the most abusive 
language; but the command marched in close or- 
der and steady steps to its destination. On ar- 
riving at the City Hall, Lieutenant John C, Harris 
was directed, with a guard of Marines, to occupy 
the building and enforce order there while the ene- 
my’s flag was hauled down from ine flag-staff_on the 
building. After performing this duty, the Marines 
were marched to the place of embarkation, and re- 
turned to the fleet, eXcept the number quartered in 
the Custom House, who were retained there to 
guard the American flag. When the troops of Gen- 
eral Butler's command landed at New Orleans on 
the Ist of May, the force of Marines still on duty in 
the city returned to the fleet. 

Respectable inhabitants of the city afterwards 
stated that rarely were men in more imminent dan- 
ger of assassination than was the small detatchment 
of Marines on that occasion, and they wondered at 
the boldness of the act, under the circumstances, and 
trembled for the safety of the city, fearing, and with 
reason, that any overtact on the part of the excited 
mob would result in an immediate bombardment, 
wholly under the command of the ship’s broadsides; 
the calm and steady attitude of the Marines tended 
to a grea’ extent tothe prevention of such a calamity. 

And so, three days before the arrival of Gen, But- 
ler, the Marines took possession of and held the pub- 
lic buildings of the city of New Orleans, literally 
perfecting the conquest of the city by hauling down 
the Confederate flag and hoisting the stars and stripes. 
For three days the force under Captain Broome held 
in subjection the turbulent and rebellious elements 
of the population of the city, and at the end of that 
time gave place to the troops under command of 
General Butler. To rescue this important chapter 
in the records of the Marines from the oblivion of 
meagre Official documents in the national archives, 
and to give it a legitimate, and what is trusted will 
be a lasting, prominence, is but an act of justice to 
the corps. 


It will thus be seen that the navy has to 
thank Mr. Almy Aldrich, and not Mr. Welles, 
as the first vindicator of their fame in this 
matter. B. 


THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM. 





Much has been said and written of late on 
the subject of Kindergartens, and yet few 
people know what it is, outside of those who 
have studied the matter. There is a general 
impression that it is an improved system of 
teaching very young children. But how this 
is accomplished, is a conundrum few can an- 
swer. Below we publish a letter which will 
satisfy this general demand for information. 
It is from the‘pen of a young lady of the 
Roman Catholic church. Mrs. Maguire writes 
to the Freeman’s Journal as follows: 

WHAT IS KINDERGARTEN? 
To the Editor of the Freeman’s Journal: 

Dear Sir:—This is a question frequently 
asked by those interested in advancing the 
cause of Catholic education. I avail myself 
of the columns of your journal to give a brief 


reply. 

Fully to appreciate the utility and beauty 
of the Kindergarten, requires more time and 
study than the general reader can afford to 
give. If I can only arouse parents, and those 
in charge of children, to the necessity of the 
special care needed from the third or fourth 
to the seventh or eighth year, I will be satis- 
fied; because they will then. be led to investi- 
gate for themselves, and cannot fail to ap- 
prove of Froebel’s method. 

There are different ways of treating chil- 
dren of this age. One is simply to supply the 
wants of the body; another, is to overstim- 
ulate the brain, at the expense of the physi- 
cal organization, and so make children prodi- 
gies of learning (so-called) at four, five or six 
years of age. 

Why not study the characteristics of child- 
hood and treat children accordingly to the 
innocent cravings planted in their minds and 
hearts My God? This is Froebel’s method, 
commonly called the Kindergarten. He vis- 
ited mothers in their nurseries, studied the na- 
ture of the child, noted with anxious eye the 
smile of love bestowed on the tender mother, 
who helped her child in his unconscious de- 
sire to become acquainted with himself, his 
surroundings, and his big home, the world. 

The babe grasps all within his reach—the 
child, too, must feel everything; he appears 
to derive most knowledge, at first, from the 
sense of touch; it seems to awaken the mind 
—to arouse perception. 





In the Kindergarten we give the material 


(paper, wood, modeling clay, or whatever it 
is,) into the child’s hand, and lead him to in- 
vestigate all its qualities. After this is done, 
instead of arbitrary signs and rules from a 
book, we convey our instruction by means of 
his own doing. Activity is natural to a child. 
After he has given his own ideas about a 
square of paper, for instance, that he holds in 
his hands, we desire what is necessary to con- 
stitute a square. He can easily see that each 
of the four sides of his paper is equal. If not 
he can measure them on the table, which is 
always crossed by cut lines forming square 
inches; he will readily point out afterward all 
the square objects in the room. 

By doubling this paper twice he can pro- 
duce first an oblong, which he will at once 
perceive has not the necessary form, and later 
his scream of delight when he finds his four 
little squares will show how heartily he en- 
joys his lesson. One idea at a time is all that 
should be attempted. 

The folding paper serves also to cultivate 
the best instincts of the heart. He wishes to 
make his little boat, or star, or whatever he 
fancies, to take home as a present to his papa 
or mamma, who are so good and kind to him. 

A child is continually asking questions. 
Why? Simply because it is the natural meth- 
od of acquiring information. There is noth- 
ing so injurious to a child’s disposition as to 
be always told to be quiet. He asks what 
makes the flowers grow? A little conversa- 
tion at such a time would give him food to 
digest at leisure, for children think and rea- 
son far more than we imagine. When the 
information is withheld, (and many parents 
have not time to give to such matters,) the 
child becomes peevish and fretful. Nurses 
have not had the education necessary to ena- 
ble them to instruct the child. The Kinder- 
garten supplies the want. 

The plays which alternate with the occu- 
pation, for no child can be confined to one 
position for any length of time without injury 
to the spine, are the means of forming the 
child to habits of kindness and courtesy to 
his little companions, and of proving, far more 
eloquently than any words could do, how 
much happier he is when he consults order, 
regularity and the comfort of others, than 
when he is selfish and thiaks only of being 
first himself. 

Besides the physical advantages gained by 
the light gymnastic exercises brought forth 
by the different games, the childsis led to in- 
vestigate the different habits and customs of 
men, the distinctive marks of animal life, ete. 
See twenty, thirty, or even sixty children 
of the Kindergarten age, as I have witnessed 
in this city, playing the game called ‘The 
Farmer.’? With what zest they imitate the 
sewing of the seed, the reaping, the threshing, 
the sifting, and when the work is all done, 
how each one rests according to fancy. One 
day, in particular, I remember how the still- 
ness of the feigned sleep was broken by some 
of them commencing to snore. I merely men- 
tion this to show how thoroughly they enter 
into the spirit of the plays. The different 
varieties of grain, etc., are discussed. Each 
play has its own peculiar advantage for mind 
and body. 

Playing is the natural occupation or busi- 
ness of a child. Teach them, then, by means 
of play, instead of trying to alter the happy 
nature which God, in his goodness, has given 
them. 

The eye is trained especially by the draw- 
ing practiced in Kindergarten, in the same 
manner as the ear is trained by the rhyth- 
mical music attending the plays. 

Some persons may object that the time giv- 
en to the Kindergarten will delay the child 
too long at school, but experience proves, on 
the contrary, that a child who has had the 
early advantages of the Kindergarten, finish- 
es sooner and with far more success his after- 
collegiate education. 

Why will not some of our wealthy Catho- 
lics take the matter in hand and assist our 
Parish Priests and Sisters in attaching Kin- 
dergarten to their schools? They can speak 
far better than we can do, of the after misery 
and crime that would be prevented, could 
children, even at this early critical age, form 
habits of industry, love of beauty and sym- 
metry, and consequently of good. Several 
of our best private schools have already taken 
advantage of the system. I trust that many 
Catholic ladies anxious to lead a practical 
life, outside of the cloister, will undertake the 
study of the Kindergarten (none but cultivat- 
ed, earnest minds are fitted for it,) and thus 
enable Kindergartens to be scattered all over 
the city. M. P. Maauire. 


——$<$ - 


THE WORK OF THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Epirors JournaL.—I long to add my testi- 
mony to that of hundreds of others, as to the 
good work of your valuable paper, which is 
waging a frank and fearless warfare in the in- 
terest of Woman and of civilization. Its in- 
cisive plough-share of truth and justice is do- 
ing much to uproot the noxious weeds of 
prejudice and long established custom, cus- 
toms that had their beginning away back in 
the barbarous past, ere popular education and 
science had developed the faculties of man- 
kind,and which theyhave long since outgrown, 
but still cling to with the tenacity of fixed 
habit. 

It is a slow work to remould opinions and 
habits of thought and conduct; to convince 
people that there is a better way than the one 
to which they have been used. Actualexper- 
imental knowledge only will convince the 
masses, and only successful work will demon- 
strate merit and ability beyond cavil. Unless 
one makes use of the knowledge acquired 
to better his own or other’s condition, it is 
valueless and he has lived in vain. Woman 
to-day is demonstrating, all over the land, her 
ability to work at remunerative employments, 
which the world is slowly recognizing. Not 
that she has not always worked, for she has 
been a very slave to drudgery, but work is 
valuable only as it brings health, comfort, 
culture, and a broader knowledge of things. 
This, Woman is beginning to understand, and is 
widening her sphere of usefulness, and enno- 


tries hitherto considered beyond her sphere, 
and in which she succeeds admirably. Itisno 





bling iabor by engaging in many of the indus- | 


longer a disgrace for a woman to earn her liv- 
ing. In homes where there is a surplus of 
Woman’s help you will now see women eager 
to engage in some work that will make them 
self-supporting, giving their energies for the 
accomplishment of a real substantial object, 
adding comfort and content to their homes by 
relieving the over worked, care-worn father, 
in his heavy burden of supporting and ‘‘keep- 
ing up appearances” for a family of daugh- 
ters. Often she is the creator of a home, 
maintaining a family, doing as much for 
the ‘town she lives in’’ as her protectors 
and law-makers of like means. Nothing af- 
fords a woman greater pleasure than to be 
able to supply her own purse. It gives her 
independence and self-confidence, and these in 
turn develop vivacity, hopefulness and 
strength, besides giving a true appreciation of 
the value of money, especially if earned by 
the exercise of her own brain or muscle power. 

The Woman’s Journat is doing much to 
help forward this good work by encouraging 
Woman to a higher, broader, and fuller life, by 
demanding for her equal privileges and respon- 
sibilities and power with Man, which are her 
God-given right. 8. M. T. 

Quincy, Michigan. 

THE “PAINFUL FAILURES.” 


Epitrors Woman's JourNAL:—I have wait- 
ed to see if the following, from Mr. Towne’s 
otherwise excellent ‘‘Remonstrance” to Pres- 
ident Seelye, of Smith College, would be al- 
lowed to pass unrebuked in your columns: 


‘The women who are at the front of the 
crusade for identity of place and privilege of 
all women with all men, are, to my view, ab- 
surdly out of question here; they are for the 
most part among the most painful failures 
their sex has produced.” 


Mr. Towne has before indulged in very un- 
becoming slurs upon Woman Suffragists, to- 
wards whom he seems to entertain a venom 
quite out of keeping with his usually tolerant 
and liberal spirit. 

One of the most vivid ‘‘object lessons’’ of 
my boyhood was a fish-shapec pin-cushion, 
with the inscription—‘‘A fish out of water, or 
an Abolitionist—but—” There are plenty of 
‘fish out of water still, friends of Woman, 
but—who wish it distinctly understood that 
they have no connection with ‘*The Woman 
Suffrage concern, across the way.’’ They are 
very sad, as is our good friend, Mr. Towne, 
over the “painful failures,’ to whose efforts 
we owe the lukewarm, halting support of ‘‘the 
joyful successes in the rear!”” Among these 
shall we count Rev. Edward C. Towne? 
Boston, Mass. Cc. M. P. 


BOOKKEEPING FOR WOMEN, 


Our indispensable treasure, the JourNat, 
has latterly directed attention toa business 
career for women, in special directions. Let 
me remind its readers of the many lady book- 
keepers noticeable in various business estab- 
lishments. Applications for such are frequent 
at the Commercial Colleges, where many la- 
dies are pursuing the course of instruction 
necessary to fit them for this work. 

It has been my good fortune for the past 
few months to attend Mr. French’s College, 
where, for the first time, Arithmetic has ap- 
peared to me understandable and almost in- 
teresting, under his admirable instruction. 
He gives especial care to each pupil and never 
leaves one till he is satisfied that a principle 
is understood. Itis rare to see such thorough 
scholarship and patience combined as enable 
a teacher to reach the dullest comprehension, 
with his clear and varied explanations. As 
all instruction is individual, no one’s dullness 
is betrayed except to this kind, considerate 
instructor, who is ever near to assist and en- 
courage. 

Beside me sits a young girl, acquiring a 
business knowledge which will enable her to 
manage an inherited property. Opposite is a 
middle-aged man, deep in the mysteries of 
bookkeeping—and all around the spacious 
school-room are seated youths wrestling with 
fractions, stocks etc., or energetically imitat- 
ing the splendid penmanship of the Spenscu- 
rian disciple. All girls and thoughtful wo- 
men should know of this fine opportunity to 
acquire, in a few months, the knowledge re- 
quisite for bookkeeping or for transacting 


business. L. 8. H. 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
A NORTHERN GIRL’S OPINION OF SOUTH- 


ERN GIRLS. 


You can tell a Southern girl at once. She 
is rounder than her Northern sisters—indeed, 
she is never thin or lank; she walks with 
languid step, and all her movements are slow 
and indolent; she is never alert. She has 
fine, soft eyes, with a serene expression, 
very different from the quick, keen eyes of 
the North. She has not the beautiful white 
and red complexion of New York and New 
England; rather is she sallow, with a few 
rose tints; you might call her cream-color. 
She never looks anxions, no matter what hap- 
pens. She does not think she can help mat- 
ters by her advice or interference, but sits 
back calmly and leaves everything to ‘‘broth- 
er,” or ‘‘pa,’’ pronouncing the latter word in 
a way I defy a northern girl to imitate. The 
word might be used as a shibholeth; it is not 
exactly ‘“‘pay,’”’ but half-way between that 
and the sound of ‘‘a’’ in ‘‘cat.”” Our south- 





ern girl dresses picturesquely rather than 





trimly, and has brighter colors and more float- 
ing ends and curls about her than a northern 
belle allows. She has pretty, plump hands, 
but she is not particu ar about the gloves 
that cover them.—I mean particular com- 
pared with Fifth Avenue rules. In short, she 
is a more voluminous sort of a girl in every 
way, and cares less about ‘the fashion.” 
She has one decided advantage over the north- 
ern girl, however, and that is her voice; it is 
sweeter and lower, a little trainante, perhaps, 
but essentially gentle and womanly.—Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson in Cleveland Herald. 





HOW TO GET RID OF TRAMPS. 


A new and ingenious method of getting rid 
of tramps has been invented by a Wisconsin 
woman. (Quite a number of the Milwaukee 
excursionists were left on Sunday, the boat 
being more prompt than they were, some 
might say; but that is not really what was 
the matter. The fact is, Racine has so many 
attractions that it is hard to get away. Mrs. 
Wells, a pious, good old lady, has charge of 
the women’s coffee rooms there. She told 
them she was not prepared; but they insist- 
ed; and after doing the best and all she could, 
they were still like Oliver Twist, and she 
could not get rid of them till she commenced 
arranging the chairs. They asked what that 
was for? She told them “there was to be a 
prayer meeting.’’ They all shot out of the 
room at once, and did not put in an appear- 
ance again. She hopes they all got home 
safe, but would have liked to have had them 
Stay to prayers. 





A QUESTION FOR CONSERVATIVES. 


A debate took place recently in Parliament 
upon the question: ‘‘Shall no alterations be 
made in the foundations, no interference with 
pious bequests be sanctioned? must the will 
of the bequeather be carried out to the letter?” 

This reminded me of a story told me, when 
in London, by a clergyman of the Established 
Church. He himself had the disbursing of a 
small fund, lefi in the time of Mary of blessed 
memory, by the vulgar ‘tongue styled ‘‘the 
bloody,”’ ‘‘to buy fagots to burn heretics with.” 

In course of time a point was stretched and, 
the charming custom of roasting bodies for 
the good of souls being no longer the fashion, 
the fagots were givento the poor. Still later, 
fagots being as hard to come at as bodies for 
burning, coals were purchased and distributed, 
which custom still continues. 

Would Mr. Macdonald, who insists that 
‘*these bequests should be preserved intact for 
their original purposes’? keep this fund for 
burning heretics accumulating, in the hope, 
doubtless dear to a certain type of piety, that 
the good old custom of lighting material fires 
around those whose spiritual convictions dif- 
fer from our own, would come in again? 

This enlightened member of Parliament, 
whose creed is that ‘‘the has been shall forey- 
er be,’’ and who ought to dress in skins and 
worship at a Druid altar, should be, and I pre- 
sume is, one of the Bouverie Committee formed 
‘*to resist the encroachments of women” 


Kate N. Doceerr. 
Chicago, Til. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
oe 

The valuable pamphlet of Wm. I. Bowditch on 
“Taxation of Women in Massachusetts,” is for sale 
at the office of the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, No. 3 Tre- 
mont Place, Boston. Will be sent, postpaid, to any 
postoflice in the United States on receipt of twenty 
cents. 31—tf 





One Hundred Copies of the new and invalua- 
ble pamphlet by Wm. I. Bow ‘itch on the Taxation of 
Women in Massachusetts, noticed elsewhere in our 
columns, have been presented to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, and can be obtained at our office. tf 





Will the lady who paid a subscription for the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL to one of its editors on the occasion 
of the Peace Meeting held in Plympton Hall, New 
York, early in May last, please to send her name and 
address to this office. 





Important to Ladies.—Mrs. H. 8. Hutchin- 
son, the late efficient manager of the Dress Reform 
Committee Rooms, Boston, has, on account of in- 
creased business and better facilities to supply her 
numerous patrons, removed to New York, and taken 
rooms No. 16 West 14th Street, as the Head Quarters 
for the wholesale and retail! of all 7ygienic garments, 
&c., &c., as adopted by the Dress Reform Committee. 
The Union Under Flannel especially approved. Skirt 
Supporters, Stocking Supporters, Brace and Skirt 
Supporter combined, also Brace, Skirt and Stocking 
Supporter combined, Patters, &c.,&c. Thanking our 
former patrons for the many favors in the past, and 
trusting by prompt attention to business that we shall 
continue to merit the same. All garments, pattern, 
&c., made at these rooms bear the patent trade mark, 
as follows: “Dress Reform Committee, Patented 
May 26th, 1875.” 

We wish to establish smart, reliable Agents in ev- 
ery city and town in the Union, for the sale of the 
above goods. Ladies will find this a lucrative em- 
ployment. For particulars, terms, &c., &c., address 
Mrs. H. S. HuTCHINSON, No. 16 West 14th St., New 
York City. 37—13t 





DR. O°LEARY will deliver a Popular Lecture 
at TREMONT TEMPLE, Monday night, Sept. 13th, on 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, or the Laws of 
Life, Health, Strength, Grace and Beauty. 

Disease the Great Marplot of Life. Sumner, Agas- 
siz, Spurgeon and others. Sickness the result of ig- 
norance of the Natural Laws. The truly wise rarely 
sick, 

Illustrated with the finest collection in America of 
Mauikins, Skeletons, Human and Gorilla, French 
Models of fruits, flowers, and organs of the Body, 
Paintings, &c., &c., more than can be mentioned 
here or than one unused to it is likely to imagine. 

This will be an occasion of rare interest to all lib- 
eral and cultivated people. 





Admission 15 cents; Ladies Free. 
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